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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 


who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generous 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for your 
generosity, will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) said | 
for the repose of your soul after you die—or 
for one of your loved ones, or immediately 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 


Family Life. There are three 
Catholic organizations devoted 
FEATURES to improving the conditions of mar- 
riage and family living: 1) The 
“ Family Life Bureau of the NCWC; 

Mostly for Women ) The Christian Family Movement; 
a hee Cahill . and 3) The Cana Conference. As 
Teen Topics ; Monsignor Miltenberger, of the 
by Henry Heckman, OFM Conv. Archdiocese of Washington Cana 
Photos ; .. 3 Conference says of the third of these, “the Cana Conference Movement is 
a ‘couple movement’ which injects Christian principles into the lives and 

ARTICLES homes of married couples as well as into those couples contemplating 
Marriage Education Through Cana .. 4 marriage.” Berenice O’Brien, of the Chicago Cana Conference explains the 
by Be renice O’Brien origin, aims, and techniques in Marriage Education Through Cana. Page 4. 


Graymoor Missions 


Weekend Retreat for Married Couples 


Strange Papuan Customs 
by Silvester Alvarez, S.A. Summer Camp. Some youngsters are allergic to poison ivy and mos- 
Time For Camp : quitos. But Fr. Thaddeus Horgan, S.A., a counsellor at St. Joseph’s 
by Thaddeus Horgan, S.A. Boys’ Camp, tells some of the advantages of a good two weeks at camp. 
Bishop Sheen's Visit To Rome For further information on Catholic Camps write for the 1960 Directory 
a from the National Catholic Camping Association, 1312 Massachusetts 
A Senday Code For Catholics Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Price $1.00. Page 12. 


Summer Festivals 


Graymoor Convert. John A. Lacy, Sr. became a Catholic about twenty 


ng ig eng oe wath. SA years ago at Graymoor. This month he tells about his conversion and 
Te ale aod Gueneee his plans for encouraging other conversions. Page 19. 
ge llemmgay a 26 For St. Anthony. Work is proceeding on the new Outdoor Shrine to 
by Patrick Hunt, S.A. St. Anthony at Graymoor. Anyone desiring to assist financially in this 
: beautiful shrine is asked to send his contribution to Fr. Guardian, Gray- 
FICTION moor, Garrison, N. Y. 
The Number One Contestant 
by Russell L. Faist Soon To Go. Pictured below is Father Adunatus Pannitieri, S.A.. with 
some of the candidates for Graymoor Brothers who will soon leave for 


DEPARTMENTS the Novitiate at Cumberland, R.I. There they will spend two years in 


Letters. ¥ patie é spiritual and technical training before becoming professed brothers. 
Uncomplet ted ‘Busses 
Editorials “America and Christ.” The 
Question of the Month 2 traditions and influences in favor of Christ in America are reflected 
Letters to the Editor } on as our country’s birthday approaches. Patrick Hunt and Joachim 
Necrology  ............- 2 Brugger do the writing. 
Photos on page 32, Eastman Kodak 
aa “A Million Tons of Gold.” The threat of spiraling taxes to our democratic 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 1 yr.—S3; 5 8 way of life is pointed out by Ignatius McDonough, S.A. 
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“The sea obeys and fetters 
break 


And lifeless limbs Thou dost 


restore 


Whilst treasures lost are 
found again 

When voung or old Thine 
aid implore’ 


St. ANTHONY'S RESPONSORY 








INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“St. Anthony has done it again. 
With a daughter and with an- 





other child on the way we were 
getting desperate for an apart- 
ment of our own. I prayed to St. 
Anthony promising that I would 
have the fulfillment of my 
pravers published in Tue Lamp, 

We now have the apartment 
and have with a 
fine healthy son. 

Enclosed is a small contribu- 
tion to further your cause and | 
hope that this letter may be a 
means of leading many more to 
the miraculous St. An- 
thony.” Mrs. A.S,. 


been blessed 


ear of 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 








A Job 
Dear Father: I prayed to St. Anthony 
and St. ‘Theresa that they would help 


me find a job. My prayer was answered 
small token of my 


publish this if 


am sending a 


You 


so I 


appreciation, may 


you wish. M. H. 
Recovery 

Dear Father: Last summer my daughter 
was very sick. I promised if she would 
get well without an operation that I 
would send twenty dollars to St. An- 
thony. My prayers were answered. 


C.B.A 


Police Badge 
Dear Father 
five dollars I promised St 


Enclosed find offering of 
Anthony for 
finding my son’s police badge 

He was visiting the night before and 
had it with him 
to work he 


The next morning when 
find it 
He looked everywhere and could not find 


he went could not 
it. Then he called up his friend where h« 
was visiting the night before and much 
to his surprise they found it on the door 
steps of their house. A.T.C 
In School Now 

Dear Father: When our younger son was 
years he de- 
veloped indications of epilepsy. The doc- 
tor stated that he did not think the child 
bright child. We 


went through two very trving vears with 


just past the age of two 


would ever be a very 


his hyper-activity, sleeplessness and seek 
ing to find the right 
All this time we were storming heaven 
with fervent prayers and sacrifices. 


controlling drug. 


I promised Our Lord and Lady and 
St. Anthony that if they would come to 
our aid I would recite the rosary daily 
the rest of my life and make publication 
if he were able to attend school. 

Thanks to the Merey of God, Our Lady 


and St. Anthony the right controlling 
drug was found and he levelled off with 
Petit Mal. He is now seven years of 


age, in the second grade of school and 
doing very good work. Devotedly in Our 
Lord and Lady and St. Anthony. 

Mrs. L. C. F. 


Balance Found 
Dear Father: I am enclosing an offering 
in honor of St. Anthony. One of my fel- 
low workers was out of balance in het 
work and several people prayed she 
would find it before the end of the year 
when figures had to be reported. 

On the morning of Dec. 31st, I asked 





her if she found her difference and she 
said “No.” I said “I'll pray to St. An- 
thony dollar to Graymoor 
About an hour or 
so elapsed the 
checking another set of figures, she found 
her difference. We were all so happy for 
her. It made her New Year's a real true 
happy one. We feel with the help of 
dear St. Anthony this was accomplished, 


H.T.B. 


and send a 
Friars in his honor.” 
suggestion of 


and on 


Infant of Prague 
Dear Father 
I promised 


I am sending three dollars 


the Immaculate Heart of 


Mary, the Sacred Heart and the Infant 
of Prague if my favor was granted. It 
isn’t much but the best I can do. My 
favor was granted. IC. R 
leg Cured 

Dear Father: Enclosed you will find 


$5.00 I promised to St. Anthony if he 
would find a cure for my leg which was 
sore for a long time. I was only praying 
to him about six weeks when it started 
to heal and I feel with his help and the 
help of Our Blessed Mother it will get 
better M.C.L 


A Home 
Dear Father: I promised St. Anthony a 
donation, and if possible publication in 


Tue Lamp for coming to our help. He 
has never failed us and we appeal to 
him so very often. 


My daughter's family, four small chil 
dren, with another baby due at any time, 
had the house sold, and they had to find 
another place. With such a large family 
they could not find a place to rent. As 
usual St. Anthony answered our prayers 
Her husband found a better position in 
another They large 
enough to care for their little ones, and 
the baby was born two weeks later with 
wonderful success to mother and child 

I could till Tue Lamp from cover to 
cover with stories of the miraculous ways 
St. Anthony has helped us. He is cer- 
tainly a wonderful and powerful Saint 
whom the Infant 
loved and honored, 


town. got a house 


has so much 


Mrs. J.E.H 


Jesus 


License 
Dear Father: Two weeks ago I asked 
St. Anthony to help me pass the test for 
my driver's license and I did. I promised 
publication in THe Lamp and a dona- 
tion. I am very pleased to say my request 
was granted, so please accept my dona- 


tion of four dollars. GP. 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 


You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood, 


Honor your favorite Sa 








St. Anthony: -_ $1, ee 
I Mrs. DM, N.Y 
Pla., $5; Mrs 
Mrs AT N.J 
Mich $1 Mr 
Le N.Y $2 
$5 r. & Mrs 
$10: EK, Me 
N $6; KW 
WM; Wash $5 
DY s 0; Mr 
$1 Mi MM 
A Mr cL 
vs N.Y 
Ma $ 
5; Mrs AV 
MW NY 
2,425.38 
B c N.Y $7 Mr A 
TF, NJ... $ GH, Conr $1,000; Mr IA 
$1 EM, N.Y $5 Mr MF N.Y $1 
M ET Minr $1 Miss KS, Ohio, $1 MT 
N.Y., $1 
Our Lady of the Rv nt: 4,269.54 
co, N.Y MT, N.Y., $1 
St. Joseph: 4,988.34 
Mi MB, Ill $3 BB, Pa $2 Anor N.J 
$1; MT, N.Y $1; Mrs. AS, N.J $5; Mr MB 
N.Y.. $ Miss KS, Ohio, $1 
St. Philomena 608.00 
Miss RM, Mass 2; Mr SM, N.Y $10; Mr 
CP. Nebr $5 s. AM, N.Y $2; Miss MM 
N.Y $1; GT $15 
Infant of Prague 532.59 
Mr KB, N.J $1 PB, Mass $1 Mis FB 
Ohi $2; Mrs MF N.Y $1 Mis MS, NJ 
$10; WW, R.I $5; Mr. MK, N.Y $5; Anon 
N.J $1 
Brother Andre: 243.62 
Lt.Cx & Mrs JIN, Kans $1; Mrs. SC, Me., 
$ Mr JS, Okla., $2. 
t. Jud 356.02 


St. Jude 56.02 
Mis MB, Il $3 LB, N.J., $10 EH, Mass., 
$10 CF Wash D.C $2.50 AM Conr $5 
BC, F = Y r 


C a hg _ N $1; PS y $20 
IL S $2; MM Ohio, $1; M 
Y $1 ‘Bliss Ww Mt “Wash $5; Mrs. PM, Wast 
$5; FM Mrs. HR J., $2 V, Conr 
$2: %, Pa $1 Mrs ID, N.J $10 
HM an ; $5 , Ss RH, Wash. D.C $1 rs 
A $25 fiss CO I N.Y., $3 
a cy ‘Mt “a Ry Porres: 2,597.82 
$10; Mrs JM, Mich $4; FFA 
Mas Ss 


Our I andy. of the Miraculous Medal: 2,787.95 
Mi SS ge Ill., $3 ., H, N.Y., $2; E N.Y 
Mr Mrs. CL, N.Y., $12 











8s Dymehns & Pe regrin: 3,311.47 
Mr. & Mrs. FB, R.I., $i; Mrs. RS, N.J $13 
Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1; Mr OZ, N.Y., $1 

Sacred Shoulder; 2,414.95 
Mr 4 Ind., $10 

St 4,377.98 
Mrs PN, } , $10 

Our Lady of rpetual Help: 3,655.80 
FR, Minn., Mrs. AD, N.J $2.50 

St. Rita: 2,006.75 
ir. & Mrs P.R., $5 

All Saints 1,395.37 
Mrs. JP $2; Mrs. ML Pa $1 Mrs 
RL, Iowa 5 


1 
N.Y., $14; EA, Mass 
6 





‘rancis As: 
Mr. & Mrs. MS, Calif., $5 
St. Maria Goretti: 

Minn., $5; JF, Pa., $10 
Venerable Catherine Tekawitha: 
Pw sa Mo., $25 





240.00 


Ann 
Mr & “re PJ, Tex., $5 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However. each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 
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ME IN 


Or missionaries in foreign lands Pope John XXIII said that 
“their most assidious concern should be turned toward the com- 
plete and perfect formation of the local clergy...” We can 
understand the reasons for this. By origin, disposition, mentality, 
and aspirations the native priests are better suited to understand 
the souls of the members of their own people. 

The Graymoor Friars in Japan encourage and train young 
candidates for the priesthood and brotherhood. These young 
Japanese youth will, God willing, play an important role in the 
future of the Church in the Far East. Someday they will be an 
example of what Christian wisdom brings to the soul of a 
creature of God. 

Two centuries ago the nations of Europe contributed mis- 
sionaries to young America. Today America is sending out 
missionaries to other lands. At some future date these latter 
countries will have their own native clergy and Catholic tra- 
dition. 

Until that day we are asked to play a part in the worldwide 
spread of the Church by our prayers and alms. 
A Graymoor Burse is one way of doing this. t 
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MARRIAGE 


EDUCATION 
THROUGH 





By BERENICE O'BRIEN 


BOUT fifteen years ago in Chicago some 
Catholic married couples got together and 
decided they needed some help in their 
marriages. They weren't having problems, 

nor problems which would lead to separation or 
divorce. They weren't quarrelling or really unhappy. 
It was just that somehow they felt they needed some- 
thing. They knew their ideal of marriage. They saw 
it as their way of doing God’s will on earth, but 
somehow it all needed brightening up. They needed 
to be told anew of the glory of Christian marriage. 
They needed inspiration, motivation, spiritual guid- 
ance. So the couples asked a priest to give them a 
day’s conference on marriage. It was to take the form 
of a day-long retreat—a familiar spiritual exercise 
with its prayer, meditation and recollection. Food for 
thought was furnished by four talks by the priest. 
Emphasis was placed on the couple’s praying to- 
gether, pondering the mysteries of their love and 
marriage together. 

The conference came as a result of needs felt by 
the couples, and they found a priest who was able 
to understand and respond to these needs. The day 
was a success and was the beginning of a widespread 
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program of marriage education in the Archdiocese 
of Chicago—known as the Cana Conference. (The 
name Cana is seen as one of the movement's greatest 
riches, bringing to mind in one word both “Christ” 
and “marriage” because of the Gospel account of 
Christ’s miracle at the wedding feast at Cana of 
Galilee.) 

This program is varied and extends to many 
groups, but still of chief importance are conferences 
similar to the first one described. About 120 such 
conferences were given for married couples in Chi- 
cago last year, and an equal number with different 
emphasis, for engaged couples. 

(Cana conferences differ from other forms of adult 
education in their purpose. They do not purport to 
impart a given body of knowledge, as in a course in 
Russian history, or to teach a skill, as in a ceramics 
course. They seek primarily to-present the value of 
marriage as a lifelong union of one man and one 
woman, a union divinely planned for the creation of 
new human beings and for the bringing of these 
human beings to physical maturity and to spiritual 
maturity of the knowledge and love of God. It is seen 
as a union divinely planned to be a means of filling 
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the needs of husband and wife to love and be loved, 
to help and to be helped, needs which they share 
with all humanity. It is a union designed for the 
greater sanctification of the couple, first because it 
is a Sacrament—a new and special channel of Divine 
Life for them—and, second because as married 
people it is by faithfully fulfilling the everyday re- 
quirements of marriage that they will take the steps 
that will eventually lead them to heaven. 

These are the basic values or ideals of Catholic 
marriage. Stress is placed also on those things which 
will support these values, make them possible of 
realization..Couples are shown the need to try to 
understand one another, to love one another with a 
mature, unselfish love which gives strength where it 
is needed, humbly takes strength and support when 
the need is in the self.. They need to see and agree 
between them on what their roles of husband and 
wife, father and mother, require of them in everyday 
living. Their sexual relationship is seen as a comple- 
tion of their love for one another as two persons, a 
love which may share in the divine creativity. ‘The 
need for prayer, personal and common, is stressed 
in order that the marriage may be placed more and 
more in God’s hands, that the couple in drawing 
closer to God may become more capable of loving 
and acting unselfishly. Parenthood, with its con- 
comitant joys and responsibilities, is seen as a voca- 
tion of great dignity and merit. 

It would be a rare Catholic couple, married or 
engaged, who would hear these ideas presented for 
the first time in their lives at a Cana or Pre-Cana 
(engaged couples) conference. To come to see mar- 
riage in these terms is part of our basic education as 
Catholics. But these ideas, or if you will ideals, can 
become lost in the confusion of daily living. A couple 
come to a Cana conference to hear them re-stated 
and made meaningful in terms of their own life 
together today. 

A conference conductor must, therefore, show 
understanding of the lives of the people in his audi- 
ence. To achieve such insight into a way of life not 
his own, he must prepare himself formally and in- 
formally. Informally he draws upon his own experi- 
ence and knowledge of people, experience which is 
deepened by pastoral counselling and confession. He 
draws upon memories of his own family life. He 
knows lay people, visits them in their homes, talks 
about their lives, consults with them about the con- 
tent of his talks. 

It has been the policy of the Cana program for 
speakers to prepare themselves more formally by 
acquainting themselves with basic professional work 
which will help them in their understanding, In par- 
ticular, the fields of psychology with its emphasis 
on personality development and interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and sociology is also quite important. To 
help couples understand each other; to see a little 
better what part emotion plays in their interaction, 





what part habit, fear, tension play; to see why one 
may have greater needs in one area of life than the 
other; these are helps to a wider knowledge of one- 
self and another in accordance with the increased 
knowledge of our time, 

A sociological approach helps the priest under- 
stand the pressures society is putting on the families 
represented before him. Where does society support 
the ideals they are striving for? What and where is 
the conflict? What kind of pressure is a man under 
in our competitive economic life, for example? What 
effect does this have on his home life? Understand- 
ing their lives and these areas better, the priest is 
better able to counsel them on living a life of virtue 
in these circumstances. The audience, perceiving his 
understanding of its problems, is better able to 
accept his counsel. 

For it is as spiritual counsellor, as ascetical 
theologian, that the priest by reason of grace and 
training, has special competence. For the Christian 
knowledge of the person is ever enlivened by know- 
ing that he is made in the image of God and is 
destined to a supernatural end. Tolerance of failings 
becomes Christian charity which loves even as it 
seeks to improve. Material things and the striving 
for them must ever be subordinate to greater goods: 
the love of God, of neighbor, the achieving of a life 
of virtue. Suffering, ranging from minor incon- 
veniences to greater sorrow, is seen as a means of 
losing life in order to find it, a means of coming 
closer to Christ, our Saviour. 

It is this kind of insight that the audience seeks 
from the priest. They need to be reassured, first of 
all, that he sees their lives in the same way they see 
them, with their joys and problems, rewards and 
sacrifices; and then they want him to help them 
bridge the gap between their principles of Christian 
life and their everyday problems. The priest helps 


them to put their Christian principles into everyday 








A deliberate effort is made to keep the Cana conferences as 
informal as possible. Often chairs are in semi-circle 
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living as yeast into flour, leavening it and making it 
warm with a new life. 

To a certain extent, education for a specific phase 
of a couple’s life is also given at a Cana 
Pre-( 


The latter conferences for engaged couples may 


or aspect 
conference and, in particular, at lana confer- 
ence. 
be considered “information” conferences since the 
couples are not yet leading a married life. 

These engaged couples’ conferences take a slightly 
different form from the married couples’ conferences. 
They are in four parts. The first session on Sunday, 
has changes in content suited to people not yet mar- 
ried. On Monday evening the group meets with a 
married couple whose talk is a kind of bearing wit- 
ness to the life, as well as practical question-answer 
sessions on such problems as budgeting, adjustment, 
the pros and cons of a wife’s working. Wednesday 
evening a talk by a doctor is concerned with specific 
information of a physical nature as well as with 
attitudes toward sexual relations. On Friday night a 
priest again addresses the group to sum up the Con- 
information 
Along 


a session is sometimes held with the 


ference and to give them certain other 
necessary for contracting a Catholic marriage. 
with this talk, 
parents of the brides-and-grooms-to-be, the future 
in-laws/ Attitudes and information is imparted to 
them in this new phase of their lives as parents with 
stress placed on the strength of their influence, for 
good or evil, on the new, young marriage coming up, 
particularly in its first year or two. 

The basic Cana Conference is concerned with the 
However, other confer- 
to follow the 


conference, treat the relationship of parents to chil- 


husband-wife relationship. 


ences, intended generally first basic 


dren. keeping with the modern trend to seek 
expertness in handling children, couples usually come 
to these conferences looking for a type of learning 
which will help them to be better parents. Here, as 
in other conferences, conductors must first educate 
themselves. They do not conduct a child study center 
themselves, but they communicate this as new infor- 
They become kind of middle- 
men for expertness in child development. 
their 


mation to the audience. 
Again, as 
expertness resides in their 
capacity of theologian and spiritual counsellor. Theirs 


always, primary 
is the task of integrating the picture of the child as 
seen by psychologists, child-development students, 
with the 
eternal picture of him as a being created by God in 
his own image, possessing a mortal body and an im- 


and everyday, in-the-home experiences, 


mortal soul, redeemed by Christ and destined to a 
supernatural end. 
,  -hus far I have stressed the content material of 
the Cana conference. What are the techniques that 
are used to get this subject matter across and ac- 
cepted by an audience? 

The form of the conference has been described. 
This plan of an afternoon of talks may seem rigid 


and formal. However, the conductor’s manner is in- 
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formal. His talks are warm, personal, delivered from 
Before the 
conductor begins the conference he tries to meet as 


the same floor level as the audience. 
many people as possible. He begins his talks with a 
very deliberate effort to establish immediate rapport 
between himself and the audience, perhaps by the 
liberal 


notes 


use of humor. 
as little 


time allotment is used for questions and discussion 


During his talk he uses his 
as possible. Perhaps one whole “talk” 


from the floor. 

The physical arrangements for the conference are 
important for its success. These are seen to by an 
organizing committee from the parish where the 


held. Usually 


Lighting and ventilation are important 


conference is the room used is the 
parish hall. 
factors in keeping an audience comfortable and alert, 
and it is the task of the committee to keep these at 
optimum level. Smoking is allowed; plenty of ash- 
A light meal is served between 


trays are furnished. 


the second and third talks. If possible, chairs are 


arranged a semi-circle around the conductor—an 


arrangement that seems to encourage involvement. 
A further aspect of the 


may be considered technique, 


Cana conference which 
since it is apart from 
the general matter of content material, is the manner 
of its organization and promotion. 

As I have said before, the original conference was 
requested and organized by married lay people, and 
the Cana 
organized and promoted by married lay people as 
effort. 
the success of the program in a number of ways. 
First, 
working in Cana has made it possible to bring Cana 
the very large number of people 
These all do the work, 


marriage’ program has continued to be 


a volunteer This system has contributed to 


the number and enthusiasm of the people 


conferences to 


mentioned. instead of having 


Couple at Canc Conference seek from a priest the illumination of 
Christian principles on everyday problems 
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it all on the shoulders of one priest assigned to the 
work, or at best to a small staff. 

Second, the very makeup of the people who do 
the work (usually couples who have made a confer- 
ence and who themselves feel the need of such con- 
ferences) insures a group of people capable of 
knowing the needs of an audience and of evaluating 
a given conference's success in meeting these needs. 

They have many channels of contact with con- 
ductors. These furnish a source of feedback informa- 
tion to conductors so that they remain ever in touch 
with the groups facing them beyond the podium. 
organizing 


Third, the activity of promoting, 


evaluating conferences has itself been a powerful 
source of education and growth for the people in- 
volved. Through this activity, lay people have, like 
the priest, been forced to broaden their own knowl- 
edge, formally and informally, of people and the 
world about them. Repeated contacts with the priests 
and efforts on both their parts to relate the Christian 
life of virtue to modern urban or suburban family 
life have been the source of deep spiritual growth. 

The Cana conference faces many problems in 
reaching its audiences. Some of these it shares with 
any form of education which seeks to be more deeply 
intellectual or spiritual than others. It is in competi- 
tion with many livelier and easier pursuits, in compe- 
tition for the first time of the people. A Sunday 
afternoon with the ball game on television, the 
funny papers, and the sport page is certainly less 
demanding on the person. The time the conferences 
are scheduled often requires real sacrifice, especially 
for people with families, since it involves leaving 
the children for a large block of time, at a time of 
day when it is not easy, 


A more basic problem that the Cana Conference 


cA[NA 


INSTITUTE 





At Easter Cana Institute at Seton Hall University audience watches 
while group on stage conduct conference 





faces is the competition from competing cultural 
values. Our society is often non-supportive if not 
actually hostile to the ideals of marriage discussed in 
Cana. The struggle to “get ahead” has superseded the 
struggle to get to heaven in our society, Willingness 
to suffer and sacrifice for others, an attribute so 
necessary to happy family life, is a personal char 
acteristic which is not held in too high esteem in our 
general mores (except where such willingness has a 
patriotic orientation). Our is a culture which en- 
courages “reasonable self-indulgence,” an enlightened 
hedonism which is often in conflict with the require- 
ments of parenthood, of loving devotion to a hus 
band or wife. Our good fortune as a nation has 
brought us to a “somebody up there likes us” attitude 
toward God, an easy camaraderie with Him, with- 
out any deep examination of what He might expect 
from us 

More specific problems are the widespread ac- 
ceptance of divorce and hence the loss, regretted it’s 
true, of the concept of lifelong fidelity to one spouse. 
Sexual relations are divorced from their reproductive 
function. Economic pressures have forced men to 
spend more and more time away from home and 
hence their role as father in the family has suffered. 
Economic pressures are now taking more women 
out of the home, too; families must function for parts 
of the day without a mother, 

These are some of the pressures and ideas with 
which the Cana Conference competes when it seeks 
to present and win acceptance for a Catholic ideal 
of marriage. They are very strong and would be for- 
bidding were it not for the willingness of the audi- 
ence, their yearning for the best in their marriage 
and the workings of grace in the hearts of priests 
and people. i 





In some dioceses retreats are held for the whole family. This par- 


ticular retreat in Massachusetts stresses the Christian Family 
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: f Pi 
URING the second World War newspaper lag 


‘ ; the pi 
headlines were constantly peppered with cap- lies 
tions about the fighting in New Guinea, P ~ 
American and Australian troops battled with 8 

close to 200,000 Japanese soldiers and the allied fleet ae 
met the enemy in the surrounding waters of the Teach 
Island. The bloody struggle for Bougainville and the Th 
battle of Coral Sea became monumental events of ee 
history. But with the cessasion of war, New Guinea eal 
passed out of the newspapers into history and was Capuc 
forgotten by the public—but not by the missionaries, 1956 
who lost 56% of their force during the Japanese cataalh 
occupation. ain 
New Guinea is approximately as big as Texas and the 54 


Oklahoma put together. It is the second largest island sani 


in the world, Greenland being first. With a popula- 
tion of 2,032,700, New Guinea is actually divided 


ROT 
into three countries: Netherlands New Guinea, Ter- Cui 
ritory of New Guinea and Territory of Papua, the as 19¢ 
latter two being under the jurisdiction of the Aus- Stale 
tralian government. rs 

pa ‘ . ? F Today 
rhe first Catholic priest landed on the Island on on 4 
July 1, 1885. He was Father Verjua, M.S.C. Three wl the 
days later he said the first Mass offered in New are 


Guinea. Other missionaries followed him. And be- oimens 


cause of their hard work the present Catholic popu- nt ape 
lation is 220,400. ai 
Th 
eas for th 
MONG the most recent missionary groups to ar- write 
. . r ‘ . s . , . S, 
[ rive in New Guinea are the American Capuchin your sl 
Fathers. In September, 1955, the first band of them friendl 
left to work in a 23,000 square mile area (twice the ‘eaadl ots 
size of Maryland) in Papua. At present the staff | 4, sp; 
| 
numbers 11 priests, two Brothers and two lay mis- | 4, pe 
) » ne 
sionaries. The two lay missionaries are Mr. and Mrs. dad 
Fidelis Miltenberger, who in 1956 went to the wilds ; 
The peo 
These two young Papuans are con- This villager proudly displays primitive 
structing a reed wall which will be his ax. Note the flamboyant love to 









used for the new church at Tari cigar holder which he holds 





Two Capuchin Brothers—Claude 
and Mark—take time out to dis- 
cuss a problem in their work 
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of Papua for their honeymoon. Mr. Miltenberger is 
the pilot for the Friars, carrying many needed sup- 
plies to the four mission stations in the vast sea of 
jungles: Tari, Mendi, lalibu and Kagua. They have 
a boy and girl who were both born in New Guinea. 
Mrs 
Teachers College in Maryland. 


Miltenberger is a graduate of Frostburg State 
The Friars are responsible for 30 schools and 
52 catechists, who teach 1,200 pupils. The present 
number of Catholics in their territory is 160. The 
Capuchins opened a school in Tari on January 2, 
1956, with a long range program for training future 
catechists. Beginning with 16 boys, the enrollment 
is now 76. Already the Papuans of Tari has outgrown 
the 54’ x 20’ church; the missionaries are planning 
another to accomodate 600 natives. 


ROTESTANTS are also active throughout New 
P cudese. Some were in the Papuan Delta as early 
as 1901, when two ministers and ten mission stu- 
the 
Today groups such as the Methodist Overseas Mis- 


dents were murdered and eaten by natives. 
sion, the Seventh Day Adventists and the Lutherans 
of the Missouri Synod are working through hospitals, 
well 
organized system of lay helpers includes tradesmen 


trade schools and other social works. Their 
who come to the Island with their families. 
The natives with whom the Capuchins work are 
for the most part friendly and curious. One Friar 
writes, “They crowd around you and want to feel 
your shirt, your trousers, your hands. . . . They are so 
friendly, that they would constantly fill the house 
and stay there all day, looking at the things you have, 
the things you wear, and the things you eat. Although 
the people in many respects are like characters out 
of a stone age background, another Friar observes 


The people of Papua are 
They 


love to pose for pictures 


primitive but friendly. Paul, O.F.M.Cap. The school which 


Pictured with a group of his parishioners is Fr. 


16 boys now has an enrollment of 76 


Missionary life in New 


Guinea is not all glamour 
but among the difficulties 
and heartbreaks there is the joy of 
seeing the Church grow among 


a primitive people 


by SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


that, “they do have one thing in common with us— 
they are human beings. Like any of us they can be 
happy, sorrowful, feel pain, can laugh and cry . . . all 
in all they are wonderful, simple, primitive people.” 

Family life among the Papuans is just about non- 
The part of the 
property with the sons; the wife on another with the 
daughters. The boys are expected to support them- 


existent. husband lives on one 


selves at a very early age. At Tari, for example, the 
boy leaves the mother’s house at 5-7 years of age and 
has hardly anything to do with females until he 
marries one of them (Cont. on page 18) 


The mission compound at Tari. The present staff 
of American Capuchin Friars numbers 11 priests, 


two brothers, missionaries 


opened with 


and two lay 
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EDITORIALS 


For the Seminarians 


This year on PENTECOST Sunday, June 5th, the Seminarians in America and in many 
parts of the world will celebrate the WORLD SEMINARIAN DAY. The Crusade extends 
to 87 countries. 

If you have a son, brother or a friend preparing for the priesthood, you are 
asked to remember those seminarians in your prayers so that in these days of god- 
less propaganda they may persevere in the cause of Christ the Divine Redeemer. 

Do not forget, incidentally, those young men who at this time of year are 
weighing over in their minds whether or not they have a call to the priesthood. Your 
little prayer may be the added incentive which they need to make up their minds. 


Can Cause Conflict 


>This year's convention of the Catholic Hospital Association held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, May 30-June 2 discussed the question of "Communication." Perhaps you 
wonder, "What is the importance of communication to a hospital?" Part of the 
answer to this question came to the open when the series of hospital strikes took 
place in New York City last fall. In part, the strikes indicated a lack of under- 
standing between the hospital administration and a large number of the employee 
group. At Milwaukee the speakers pointed out the importance of hospital super- 
intendents and personnel understanding the enthusiasm and the needs of each other. 


No Waste of Time 


Some persons--politicians included--claim that primary elections are a useless 
practice. We don't agree. 

Without primary elections there could be no general election which would be 
in any way representative of the will of the people. The primary elections offer 
citizens a genuine freedom of choice. A selection is made of individual persons for 
government rather than a selection of a party. 

To fail to cast a vote in a primary is to fail in exercising the virtue of 
patriotism. No organization forces us to vote for one candidate rather than 
another. Our votes should be determined by our judgment on who is best fitted for 
public office. 


In Favor of Latin 


»>Some time ago Cambridge University in olde England decided that Latin would no 
longer be a required subject at the university. Oxford almost did the same, but 
didn't. 

The point is this: can a modern language such as Russian or Finnish or Chinese 
be a substitute for Latin? Hardly. Aside from the fact that Latin as the language 
of SS. Augustine, Ambrose, Thomas Aquinas is still reverenced as a universal tongue 
of Christendom, there are other reasons for Latin. 

Robert Graves enumerates these by declaring that Latin disciplines the mind, 
assists us in understanding almost all our English words of more than one syllable, 
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and gives an appreciation of grammar and language structure. He quotes the prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh Academy who says: "If we proceed on our present course, dis- 
carding Scripture, abandoning the Classical languages, admitting to the universi- 
ties students ignorant of English literature and history, we shall produce a muleish 
generation, without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity." 


Intention For June 


>For June, Month of Pentecost, the Holy Father's general intention for the faith- 
ful is this: Christian Reunion through Devotion to the Holy Spirit. 

In the Gospel we read these words: "Other sheep I have that are not of this 
fold. Them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd." (John 10:16) Sometimes when we look about in the world 
and see so many religious divisions among those who claim Christ as their Founder, 
we become discouraged. When, we are tempted to ask, will Christ's plan be ful- 
filled? Such discouragement fades when we consider the power of the Holy Spirit, 
Who is the Soul of the Church, and through Whom the return of separated brethren 
will take place in God's good time. Meanwhile we must pray. 





Useless Destruction 


PIt is alarming to hear that at least 50 kinds of animal life are seriously threatened 
in the United States today. For example, the bald eagle, the grizzly bear, the 
bighorn sheep, and the snowy egret are gradually disappearing. 

Man is duty bound to take proper care of the resources of the earth. He 
should not heedlessly destroy the wild life which is put here for its beauty and 
its companionship. 

To be "humane" does not mean to treat an animal like a person. It means to 
act like a human being and to have a respect for all the forms of life which God 
has created. 


A New Unit 


>The interest which the Catholic bishops of the United States are taking in the 
harrassed Latin American Church is evident by the recent formation of a unit of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference called the Latin American bureau. Activities 
of this bureau will be determined by a seven-member Latin American Committee of the 
American bishops under the chairmanship of Cardinal Cushing. The director will be 
Rev. John J. Considine, of the Maryknoll Missioners. In 1958 Father Considine 
authored a book called New Horizons in Latin America. 

A kind of mutual isolation between Catholics of the two continents has been 
going on for years. This new bureau will help to end this isolation. Furthermore, 
as Dr. Amadeo, Argentina's Ambassador to the United Nations recently said, "We 
must not forget that Catholicism constitutes the only doctrine with historical 
roots on which the basis of resistance against the Marxist tide can be established." 





Within Russia 


>What goes on in Russia today? Has recent "liberalization" effected many changes? 
Are the Russian people observing religious feasts? Are slave labor camps extinct? 

Regarding slave labor a recent NATO survey found at least a million persons 
still confined to such work. Christian belief and the Communist totalitarian system 
are incompatible because Communism seeks to impose its tenets upon every field of 
endeavor. The Russian state has been running on the principle of conditioning by 
an omnipotent offical doctrine. Maybe there has been a slight thaw, but the hard 
fact is that Marxist materialism found an acceptance on Russian soil. 
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Francis Girls’ Camp. At the other end of Indian Lake is St. 


Joseph’s Boys’ Camp. 


After morning Mass flag-raising ceremonies take place at St. 


All campers are taught how to swim and to practice water sofel 
Of all forms of recreation boys agree that swimming and div 
is the best fun 


At a Summer Camp youngsters should not only 


enjoy sports but should learn the Christian virtues 


ARENTS send their children to summer camps 
for many reasons. Many want to get the young- 
sters off city streets; others send them off 
hoping that camp life will teach “the kids to 
take care of themselves;” and still others pack the 
youngsters off to camp because that seems to be 
the only place where the youngsters do not have 
time to complain about “not having anything to do.” 

At a Catholic camp the youngsters enjoy sports, 
are encouraged to learn about nature, and to develop 
their native skills and talents. And they are taught 
to live their faith in the ordinary occurrences of the 
day. Character building and good citizenship are 
stressed, not because these are merely respectable 
and expected, but because they are virtues necessary 
for Christian life and worthy of a divine reward. A 
Catholic camp benefits the whole child—body, mind, 
and soul. 

Perhaps this makes a Catholic camp sound 
like an ideal place, and even somewhat unreal. 
The question comes to mind, “What are Catholic 
camps like?” They are not unlike other summer 
camps—they not only have everything that other 
camps have, but actually have more. This can be 
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by THADDEUS HORGAN, S.A. 


best shown by paying a visit to a typical one 

About five miles from Graymoor, situated at 
the north end of a small lake is St. Joseph’s Camp 
for boys. The Graymoor Sisters operate it and, like 
many Catholic camps, it is staffed by religious and 
seminarians. Graymoor’s own friar clerics together 
with seminarians from St. Charles Seminary in 
Philadelphia are the counsellors and the instructors 
at St. Joseph’s. In brief this is what happens there 
every day during July and August. 

Reveille is sounded at 7 a.m. and is followed by 
a sudden scurrying of more than a hundred young: 
sters trying to get up, dressed, washed and down 
into chapel by 7:25 a.m. (and they do it too), The 
day begins with Mass at which the youngsters 
actively participate by reciting prayers aloud. After 
Mass the flag-raising ceremonies take place. Then 
breakfast follows. The day’s first challenge comes 
after breakfast; it is clean-up and inspection time. 
This is a thoroughly exhausting experience for 4 
counsellor because the boy is rare who does not need 
either some urging or some help. Usually after a week 
at camp the youngster not only can make his bed and 
clean the cabin, but he does it within 25 minutes. 
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Another way of getting cool after a warm day is by boating 
cround the lake. At first most of the campers have to learn how 
to “feather” their oars 


The day passes quickly and noisily by and before 
you know it two activity periods, lunch, and the rest 
period have passed and it’s two o'clock. At this time 
the chaplains, friars, seminarians and sisters split the 
youngsters up into small groups, according to age, 
and hold a religious instruction period. This is not 
the question and answer type instruction. Rather it 
is more of a discussion in which all are urged to ask 
questions and to solve problems, as well as to explain 
a particular point of Catholic belief in their own 
words. The basic and most practical aspects of our 


young-— faith are stressed. 


d down Following the instruction there is a free period 
o). The} during which the campers can purchase ice cream 
ungstersf_ and the like, and do what they want. Another activity 
d. After}. period follows in the afternoon and then there is a 
e. Then} general swim for all. The daytime activities include 
e comes} hiking, arts and crafts, boating, archery, fishing and 


on time. 


‘| the various kinds of ball games. All campers are 


‘e for aj taught how to swim as well as to practice water 
not needj safety by qualified instructors. There is plenty of 
r aweek] variety for the camper and little time for boredom 
bed and} because any youngster loves the challenge of 
minutes} healthy sport, and heartily (Cont. on page 22) 











No setting is better adapted to storytelling than the outdoor 
campfire when the day is done and shadows fall 
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When Clarence — a confirmed 
bachelor — won a free 
honeymoon trip to Niagara Falls 
everyone wondered 


what he would do 


by RUSSELL L. FAIST 


The Number One Contestant 


MAN like Clarence, with 4,613 assorted con- 
tests under his belt, should have known 
better. No argument Entering a 
contest without wanting the top prize is a 


there. 


little like taking a bath without wanting to get wet. 

But Clarence, you must understand, is a profes- 
sional at this sort of thing. He enters contests from 
a quixotic compulsion, not by choice. He was only 
eleven when he made a ridiculous resolution: to 
become the world’s greatest contest winner. 

I wasn’t with him then, but I was with him the 
day despair stalked into his life in the form of a 
telegram. We were both cutting meat at Gorman’s 
Supermarket and Clarence was startled when the 
messenger handed the wire over the counter. 

Right away, Clarence guessed he had won a 
top prize somewhere. They only send telegrams 
to the top winners; letters are good enough for the 
runners-up. 

“I’ve won!” he shouted. “I’ve won!” 

I wondered which one—the car, the house, the 
oil well, the trip to Europe? He had so many 
limericks and slogans in the mail he kept a cabinet 
full of records. 

Suddenly Clarence sat down on the floor next to 
the chopping block. “I’m sick. I. . .” 

He couldn't say any more. He handed me the 
wire. It said: 
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“CONGRATULATIONS. YOU HAVE WON THE FIRST 
PRIZE IN THE NAME-OurR-BrREAD CONTEST. THE FOUR- 
WEEK HONEYMOON TO NEw York, VIA NIAGARA FALLS, 
Is YOURS. REMEMBER THE RULES. UNDER NO CIRCUM- 
STANCES IS THIS PRIZE CONVERTIBLE TO CASH, NOR IS II 
TRANSFERABLE. THIS TRIP MUST BE CLAIMED WITHIN 
ONE YEAR OR WE MUST CANCEL PRIZE. Happy Honey- 
MOON.” 

Clarence had won a $1,000 honeymoon but he 
was a confirmed bachelor with no intention of ever 
getting married. 

Well sir, news travels fast and it wasn’t long 
before everybody was crowding around Clarence, 
pounding him on the back. A newspaper photog- 
rapher was called. He took the unhappiest picture 
of a contest winner ever published. Then Clarence 
went home, too ill to work. 

That night I tried to cheer him up. 

Clarence lived by himself in a boarding house, 
in the weirdest room I have ever seen. It was 
cluttered with half-empty boxes of cereal and soap 
chips. All the tops were missing, of course. A huge 
calendar hung on the wall with stickers pasted over 
the dates. Each sticker was another deadline. Torn 
up magazines and entry blanks were thrown around 
like so many feathers in a hen house. 

He still wore his white meat cutter’s smock and 
looked as if he hadn’t moved since coming home. 
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“It can't be that bad,” I said. 
“It is,” he said. “It is the worst that could happen. 
Absolutely.” 

“Look,” I said. “So you haven't got a girl. So you 
won a honeymoon. You don't have to take the prize 
just because you won it. Forfeit the trip. It’s that 
easy , 

“I wish it were. But it just isn’t that easy.” 

“| don’t understand,” I said. 

He lighted a cigaret. “How could you? How 
could anyone understand? No one can ever under- 
stand a catastrophe.” 

Sooner or later he had to talk about it. 
is the strongest virtue of any psychiatrist. There was 


Patience 


no hurry. 
Finally he said: “See that gallon jug on my 
dresser?” 
It was an ordinary glass gallon jug, with a 
kind you fill 
with cider or 


handle, the 
vinegar or 
mountain spirits, but it was 
mounted on a homemade 
stand, like a trophy. 

“I had that 


when I won the first contest 


fixed up 


I ever entered,” said Clar- 
ence. “It was at a_police- 
man’s picnic and you had to 
guess the number of jelly 
beans in that jug. I hit it 
right on the head and won 
the jug. I made up my mind 
then to become the world’s 
greatest contest winner.” 

There has to be a begin- 
ning for every ambition, 
whether a boy wants to be- 
come a doctor or a lawyer, or an engineer, or a 
scientist. 

“All that happened fifteen years ago. Since then 
I've entered every contest I saw. I’ve colored clowns, 
solved picture puzzles, named dogs and ponies, com- 
pleted every conceivable sentence. I’ve worked word 
puzzles, entered postcard sweepstakes. 

“I’ve won clothes and gift certificates, silly books 
I've never read, fountain pens and pencils. Eighty- 
three prizes in all. But the closest I've ever come to 
a first prize was an electric mangle, thirty-two prizes 
down the line.” 

Clarence picked up the telegram. “This is the first 
time I’ve won a first prize since winning that jug.” 

“Forfeit it,” I said. 

“I can't,” he said. “It would jinx me. You have to 
be a contest winner to know, but you must take the 
prize you win. Otherwise you're jinxed. There’s a 
certain amount of luck in every contest. If I for- 
feited my luck now, I'd never win one of those 
annuity contests that could keep me all my life.” 

















Sure it sounds silly, but Clarence believed it. 

“I’ve been sitting here thinking, trying to make 
up my mind.” 

He had a strange look on his face, like a kid 
about to dive off a ten-foot diving board for the 
first time. 

“I've decided to find a girl, court her and get 
married.” 

Clarence went to work on the problem as if it 
were a three-hundred dollar annuity contest. He 
wasn't a bad looking guy. He had a certain amount 
of native charm under his shell of shyness. He sold 
a couple of his appliance prizes and bought a trim 
looking suit. He went into debt for a second-hand 
car. He even enrolled for dancing lessons. He was 
ready for the hunt. 

I wheeled Clarence to parties and dances all 
over town. Soon he was getting dates of his own. 
But it didn’t last. Marriage 
has a certain intangible side. 
You can't hunt a wife like 
you do a deer in the field. 
There is a certain amount of 
mystery about love and 
sometimes, the 


look at 


impossible it becomes. 


closer you 


mystery, the more 


Six months from his reso- 
lution to find a wife, he quit. 

The change in Clarence 
was terrible to see. He 
stopped entering contests. 
He cleaned out his room, 
hid the gallon jug in the 
closet. “What’s the use?” he 
said. “I can’t even find a 
word to rhyme with June.” 

That’s how it was when Hester pushed her cart 
out of the grocery department, into the desperate 
life of Clarence. 

Hester was new in the city. She was tall enough 
to see over the canned vegetables counter, one of 
those awkward girls who never learned to walk 
correctly. She was the girl whose name nobody 
bothered to remember, the only girl who had to 
take a cab home from a party. 

Hester took some pork chops for stuffing and a 
small cottage ham. Then she said: “I don’t see any 
liver. Would you slice me about a pound of liver? 
And will you pick me out a good selection of cold 
cuts?” 

It may have been that last request. Clarence 
likes to do things for customers. He is always saying 
that pre-packaging of meat has just about put the 
butcher into the old cigar-store Indian class. The 
next thing he knew, he was ringing her doorbell, 
holding a two-pound box of candy. Clarence had 
fallen in love. With that chance (Cont. on page 30) 
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F you have seen Rome, 
| or intend to, or want 
to know more about the 
Eternal City, THIS IS 
ROME (Hawthorn Books, 
$4.95) has superb pictures 
and interesting writing 
and readable text. Bishop 
Sheen, H. V. Morton, and 
photographer Yousuf 


Karsh have combined to 





help us see the Rome of 
today and to have an 
awareness of the historical background. This back- 
ground extends into the distant Rome of the Apostles 
and the Rome of the Caesars. As Napoleon once 
declared. “The history of Rome is pretty much the 
history of the world.” 

It is the Appian Way that Mr. Morton takes for 
the beginning of this pilgrimage in which Bishop 
Sheen is accompanied by his young grandnephew 
named Jerome. The Appain Way is named after 
Appius Claudius who began the road in 312 B.C. 
It was Appius who in 280 B.C. urged the Senate of 
Rome to rally against Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. Pyr- 
thus had won a Pyrrhic victory over the Romans 
but later succumbed. 

Julius, the completest of the Caesars, was born 
in 100 B.C. After serving in Spain, conquering all 
three parts of Gaul, and invading Britain, he led 
his legion across the Rubicon and entered Rome as 


<5 
7 bn 
or 


“* 
~ 





Centuries ago Trajan’s Market was a fashionable center in Rome. 
Today Jerry, like thousands of other visitors to Rome, is fascinated 


by the cats which gather around the ruins 


monarch. He is the one who sent back the brief dis- 


patch: “I came, I saw, I conquered.” (Recall the 
World War II one which read: “Sighted sub, sank 
same.”) 

For a while Julius was responsible for the Appian 
Way and spent a great deal of his own money repair- 
ing it. “He would be astonished,” writes Morton, “if 
he could stand today on the old road and look at 
Rome. Perhaps he would not even recognize it. In 
his day it was a city of columns and temples; now 
it is a city of domes and churches.” 

After the Ides of March, other Caesars ruled 
Rome. The pilgrim can still see things in Rome 
which recall them. Part of the Rostrum where Mark 
Antony's oration over Caesar was given survives 
in the Forum: the Colosseum was put up under 
Augustus; the Arch of Titus commemorates the end 
of the War in 70 A.D. in which Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed; and the Arch of Constantine celebrates the 
victory of the Emperor Constantine in 313. 

Where Nero had once set Christian martyrs afire 
Constantine now erected a church over the tomb of 
St. Peter. Another, outside the walls, was put up 
where St. Paul was killed. The Via Appia now felt 
the feet of pilgrims and missionaries, and the Chris- 
tians no longer had to gather in the catacombs to 
offer the holy sacrifice. As the centuries passed, 
Rome became the city of magnificent churches. 

Most magnificent of all is the church on Vatican 
Hill. In 220 A.D. a priest named Caius wrote: “I can 


show you the trophies of (Cont. on page 18) 


Mass is once again offered in the ancient catacombs where once 
the early Christians gathered for worship. To the right is an early 
depiction of Christ with the Gospels 
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ATTENTION! 


All Clients of St. Anthony 
IN ST. ANTHONY’S LEGION 


lal | 
git Anthonys Legg 


GRAYMOOR 
GARRISON, N. Y. 


ENROLL 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 
OF THE ATONEMENT [a 





JOHN J. SMITH 
1242 MAIN STREET 
ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


1! Am a Catholic. In Case of Accident, Please Call a Priest 





| 
_) 





1. Members pray especially for vocations to the priesthood, and recom- 
mend to the Friars any young man who might have a vocation. 


2. Members assist deserving young men to become Franciscan Missionary 
Priests. 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP: 


@ Remembrance in the Solemn Mass on the Feast of St. Anthony, June 13th, 
and on Christmas Day. 


@ Remembrance in the High Mass celebrated every Tuesday at Graymoor 
in honor of St. Anthony. 


@ Remembrance in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony. 


MEMBERSHIP: $2.00 PER YEAR 
Write for St. Anthony Legion Card 


ST. ANTHONY’S LEGION 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N.Y. 


All Legion Members are invited to Graymoor for the Annual Pilgrimage 
in honor of St. Anthony, Sunday, June 12th 
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Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1960 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 5 through October 30 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
| CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds. 
BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. H 
Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 - In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) Ht 
For further information write: 
Fr. Guardian, S.A., Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 



















Write For Free Visitors’ Directory 





Bishop Sheen’s Visit To Rome 
Continued from page 17 

the Apostles. For if you go to the 
Vatican or the Ostian Way, there you 
will find the trophies of those who 
founded this church.” What “trophies” 
did these early pilgrims see? It was 
St. Peter's tomb which 
by a shrine round which the basilica 


was marked 
was built. 

Bishop Sheen’s pilgrimage ended 
with a private audience with Pope 
John. When His Holiness asked the 
name of Bishop Sheen’s grandnephew, 
and heard it was Jerome, the Pope ex- 
plained his own name. “My name is 
John and my father’s name was John. 
Of course, God always knew that I 
should be a Pope day, and 
though He has had more than 70 years 
it strange that 
He hasn’t made me nicer to look at?” 

In those few words the Holy Father 
expressed those qualities which have 
endeared many: humor, 
humility, and just a gentle touch of 
irony. t 


—~ 


some 


to work on me, isn’t 


him to so 


Strange Papuan Customs 
Continued from page 9 

(usually at 25). Most marriages are 
monogamous, although at Tari some 
men have as many at five wives. Once 
when a Capuchin missionary preached 
to the natives about the evils of polyg- 
amy, he was approached by the dis- 
turbed men, who told him that the 
reason for having many wives was to 
preserve their tribe, which was slowly 
depleting because of constant wars. 

The social and domestic status of 
the women and girls poses a 
problem for the missionaries. The 
wife is the work horse of the family. 
When a girl is only ten years old, she 
is carrying loads up to 25 Ibs. for long 
distances; the weight inereases with 
age. Marrying at 15, she spends most 
of her day wallowing in the mud and 
dirt of her husband’s garden. He con- 
siders her to be non-essential—even in 
child bearing. In his belief, he is the 
most important one; the wife is only 
the soil where he plants his seed. It 
is even bad taste to display anything 
new when a woman is around; the 
man should be the first to know about 
it. Because of this low state of the 
female, the missionaries find it very 
difficult to make contact with the 
women and girls. Sisters and lay 
women missionaries are needed to 
overcome this obstacle. 

Among the other unchristian cus- 
toms is the practice of cutting off the 
first knuckle of the little finger as a 
sign of mourning. The burial customs 
of the native likewise need revamp- 
ing, since the bodies of the dead are 


great 


Continued on page 28 
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John A. Lacy, Sr., former 
Presbyterian minister 
now teaches at 


Catholic University 


URING the past century many prominent 

Protestant clergymen have followed the truly 

great thinker, John Henry Newman, later 

Cardinal, into the Catholic Church. Now an 
ever-increasing number of these ministers are return- 
ing to “Rome.” In Rome last month seven former 
Anglican clergymen were ordained. They received 
the grace to see that Protestantism is either disinte- 
grating or forsaking the belief in the Divinity of 
Christ to such an extent that the name Christian is 
no longer a true label for their churches. 

What attracts these ministers to the Catholic 
Church? Some having given up hope of unity in 
Protestantism, begin to see that this desired unity is 
to be found in the Catholic Church, and that she has 
a teaching backed up by authority. It is evident to 
them that these separate bodies that make up Prot- 
estantism have no unity within themselves separately 
end can have none corporately. To maintain unity 
there must be authority, and they have the grace to 
see that the Catholic Church has both. 


GAIN, some just reason themselves into the Church. 
[\ They are attracted by the flawless system of 
Philosophy and Theology when they venture to 
read it of their own accord. They discover that they 
have not been told the truth about the Catholic 
teaching. As they read they find themselves giving 
assent to the Church’s teaching, for they are not 
able to gainsay it. 

Others, in their desire to lead a more Christ-like 
life, are attracted by the life of some saint of the 
Church, oftentimes by some friend, although they 
have usually been told that these holy men of God 
in ages past were holy in spite of the system to 
which they belonged, meaning the Catholic Church. 
Such was the case with me in a rather odd fashion. 
I had been so misinformed about the Catholic 
Church as to be of the opinion that it was not a 
Christian institution. However, in my desire to real- 
ize a more perfect union with Christ, for I felt that 
this is what He wanted, I was tragically disappointed 
at the emptiness of the “Lord’s Supper” the first time 
I officiated at its celebration. This caused grave 
doubts in my mind, for I knew I was perfectly sin- 








By JOHN A. LACY, SR. 


cere in what I did. But my sincerity did not make 
up for the deficiency that was there. This weighed 
so heavily upon me that I had to leave the ministry. 

In meditating on the words of the Evangelist: 
“Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink his blood, you shall not have life in you. He 
who eats my flesh and drinks my blood has life ever- 
lasting” (John 6:54.55), I felt that our Lord meant 
this, for it did seem that the Jews who heard Him 
thought He meant what He said, as He said it, and 
I observed that Jesus did not endeavor to correct 
them so as to make the statement easier for them 
to accept. One day in the classroom I asked my pro- 
fessor of Scripture about this: “Didn't Christ mean 
what He actually said?” The answer was not too 
clear but the professor implied that to pursue the 
matter further would lead to trouble. But the thought 
never came to me to seek the Catholic Church, for 
I had been led to believe that their interpretation 
of this sublime statement was false and involved 
idolatry. However, after seeking for seven years in 
various strange “pastures,” during which time I read 
a Protestant version of the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, which appealed to me greatly, one day I was 
given the grace to understand that this great saint 
was a Catholic! and that the living of his faith had 
made him the saint he was. This revelation came to 
me in such a direct way, that I accepted it as a 
true sign-post directing me to the Catholic Church. 


coop priest directed me to Graymoor. There I 
_ vases instruction in the holy Faith of our 
Fathers. My intense longing for a more intimate 
union with Christ had prepared me to accept the 
teaching of the Church without hesitation. A great 
joy came to me when there the Blessed Virgin Mother 
of Jesus, the Son of God, was introduced to me. But 
the greatest joy came on Easter Sunday morning, 


1933, when I received for the first time her Divine 
Son in Holy Communion, the Real Presence in the 
Holy Eucharist that I sought. 

Why do not more ministers become converts to 
the holy Faith? The greatest hindrance is the fact 
that so many of them, during their student days, 
(Cont. on page 20) 


were bitterly prejudiced 
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@ RINGS and TRINKETS 
If you no longer have use for 
them help a poor Mission by 


ending them on to the Graymoor 


Friars 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 
Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

















CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 
Work 
At 
Various 
Trades 
At 
Home 
Or 
The 
Foreign 


Missions 





For Further Information Write To: 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 
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Ministers Become Converts 


Continued from page 19 
against the Catholic Church (I speak 


from experience) by misrepresenta- 
tions in the class-rooms of trusted pro- 
fessors \ man who feels that he has 


good education does not 


that he 


lo do so casts 


rec eived a 


easily admit has been de- 


reflection on 
So he per- 


his teachers cer- 


celve d 
him and on his teachers 
suades himself that 
tainly knew the truth about the Catho- 
lic Church 
So whv bother about considering the 
matter further? 

Again, many who are favorably 
inclined toward the Catholic Church 
and have come to feel that they might 
have greater peace of mind within 
her gates are held back by mundane 
considerations. They are likely mar- 
ried and have families they 
know that if a minister gives anv evi- 
dence of leaning toward the Catholic 


and that now he knows it 


and 


Church, he is summarily dismissed. 
Suddenly he finds himself without a 
home and with no means of support. 


Further, he is usually considered a 
mental case and suffers a form of 
social ostracism. All this is enough to 
deter many from investigating the 
Catholic Faith. 

To many Protestants, especially 
ministers, the Church seems _ utterly 


un-inviting. Her people, both priests 
and laity, are cool and seem to have 
no desire for any association beyond 
the (Of 
this is not always true.) They see no 
evidence that they would be welcome. 
Further, they get the impression from 
some prominent Catholic speakers 
that the Church is not interested in 
their conversion, and so they feel 
that there is no need for them to be 
interested, if the Church is not inter- 
ested in them. Catholics in this way 
run the risk of complicity in delaying 
the greatly desired reunion of the 
forces of Christendom with the See 
of Peter. 

Lastly, many of these 
(and here too I speak from my own 
state of mind) feel that they have 
truly dedicated their lives to Christ 
to serve Him in His Vineyard. They 
have spent long years of preparation 
for this vocation and are not trained 
for any other. They consider that they 
have set out upon the highest calling. 
They are considered as members of 
the clergy, and are well aware of the 
fact that if they should accept the 
Catholic Faith, they would have to 
abandon their ministry, join the ranks 
of the laity and seek some form of 
employment to support themselves 
and their families. Some do accept 
the Faith even under these drastic 
changes. 


necessary civilities. course, 


ministers 


Continued on page 22 











A Sunday Code 
for Catholics 


A Sunday Code for Catholics 
has been proposed by a group of 
Catholic laymen and women, in 
the business world, members of tl 
New York Professional Sodality 

The Code was formulated in th 
hopes that it will be a positive anti- 


dote to the gradual de-Christian 
zation of the Lord’s Day. Specifi- 
cally: to the problem of 
strengthening “family union,” 
there is offered promotion — of 
weekly family worship; to the 
trend towards “business as usual 


on 


awareness of — the 
abstain from 


buyi 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


Sunday,” there is urged an 
obligations to 
Sunday 


unnecessary 


ng and shopping 


I will 
essential Lord's 
Day God 
through the devout offering of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Therefore: 


acknowledge that the 
work of the 


is the worship of 


I will spend Saturday evening 
in a way that will prepare me 
worthily for the 
ings of the Lord’s Day. 


spec ial bl SS- 
I will arrive on time for Sun- 
day Mass. 

I will devoutly fulfill my role, 
co-offering the Mass with the 
priest, by the 
and where possible by joining 
the 
or sung Mass. 


I will 


use of missal, 


congregation in dialogue 


adopt as my general 
practice the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist Sunday. 
I will attempt to foster deeper 
family unity through Sunday 
family worship 


each 


I will join in prayers for peace 
and the conversion of Russia 
at the end of Mass. 

I will the Church in 
every way in which my talents 


support 


and my resources can advance 
the cause of Christ. 

I will seek that rest and re- 
laxation that befits the Lord’s 
Day. Therefore: 

I will not perform any 
necessary servile work. 


un- 


I will not do any unnecessary 
buying, selling, or shopping on 
Sunday. 

I will use the leisure of this 
day to deepen my knowledge 
of my Faith through mature 
Catholic reading and medita- 
tion. 

I will seek to strengthen, with- 
in the family circle, the bonds 
of Christian family life and 
love. 


I will remember that my prac- 
tice of this Code will lead 
others to a fitting observance 
of the Lord’s Day. 
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O O. Henry, the New York of 1910 was “Bagh- 
dad on the Subway,” a moody, throbbing, city 
with all the vigor and brilliance of the ancient 
capital of Arabian Nights fame. Fifty sum- 
mers later, New York is twice as big and twice as 
bright, and the whole town is taking a deep air- 
conditioned breath in preparation for an eventful 
Summer Festival season. This year’s Summer Festi- 
val will be launched on June 13. From June to 
September Gotham blooms with flags, flowers and 
fireworks, and all New York is a Summer Festival. 

Many of the Festival events are held outdoors— 
for all its shouldering sky-scrapers, a sixth of the city 
is parkland—where for little or nothing you can 
attend some of the world’s finest music and drama. 
There'll be chamber music in Washington Square, 
symphony and ballet at Lewisohn Stadium, Shake- 
speare in Central Park and noontime band concerts 
at Borough Hall, Madison Square and Battery Park. 

June 12 is the date set for the sixth annual World 
Jazz Festival at Central Park Mall. The fifth annual 
Randall’s Island Jazz Festival is scheduled for Au- 
gust 19-21. The Salmaggi Opera Company will also 
be at Randall’s Island Stadium from late June to 
early August. 

“Hit The Deck” will be this year’s attraction at 
Jones Beach Marine Theatre, starting June 23. More 
music—band and Latin American—fills the cool eve- 
nings at Central Park and Brooklyn’s Prospect Park, 
and you can swing your partner or dance at various 
parks and amphitheatres in the five boroughs. One 
of the most spectacular events will be Macy’s 
Summer Festival Fireworks display over the Hudson 
River prior to July 4. 


BIG Summer Festival event will be the June 19th 
* of the world’s largest permanent out- 
door entertainment center—Freedomland U.S.A. A 
spectacular engineering feat in itself, Freedomland’s 










New York 


205-acre site has been remade to form a gigantic 
topographical map of the United States complete 
with mountain ranges and waterways. The most 
colorful places and periods in American history 
have been reproduced in dozens of life-size “living 
history” areas appropriately located around the 
“country.” Visitors will see Little Old New York and 
San Francisco’s Barbary Coast, relive the Chicago 
Fire and a Civil War Battle, and ride in antique 
autos, Everglades swamp buggies and a Mississippi 
sternwheeler. 

The city’s parks have a wealth of sports facilities 
including four archery ranges, 467 softball diamonds, 
1749 handball courts, 19 cricket pitches, 20 bowling 
greens (for lawn bowls) and 69 boccie courts, plus 
generous provision for archery, cricket, fishing, golf, 
kite and model plane flying, picnic areas, roller 
rinks, swimming pools and tennis courts. 


7ou can ride on 50 miles of bridle paths and row 
on nine lakes, visit wildlife refuges and nature 
trails—all within the city. Visitors who come by boat 
are welcome at the three municipal boat basins. 
There are, of course, many more yacht clubs and 
marinas on the waterways of this island city. Anglers 
are served by a sizable salt water fleet, and the big 
catches can win prizes in the Knickerbocker Fishing 
Contest. 

There are carousel and animal rides for the kids. 
Central Park’s Conservatory Lake is the scene of 
a model Sail Boat Regatta in June. Park Depart- 
ment marionette shows tour New York playgrounds 
through the summer, and there’s a whole Children’s 
Museum in Brooklyn. New York’s zoos and botani- 
cal gardens (four of each) are world famous. Its 
dozens of museums are so big and various that 
they would make a substantial city in themselves. 
Manhattan is also the nation’s television head- 
quarters and studio audi- 


(Cont. on page 22) 
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Ministers Become Converts 
Continued from page 20 

Is it right for such souls to be com- 
pelled to abandon their chosen voca- 
tion for which they are trained? Who 
is to this tragic 
error in which they find themselves? 
It would seem that the Church might 
make some profession of service in 
the Master’s Vineyard. 

What kind of work could they do 
in the Church? The Bishops could 
well place them in specific assign- 


blame for state of 


ments, possibly as: 
Assistants in Information Centers; 
Workers in the home and foreign 
missions; and in the secular Insti- 
tutes 
How can the Church assist in this 
phase of the Re-union? First, promote 
a program to inform the Faithful of 
this great need for re-union by stress- 
ing the need for more interest in and 
love for those who are not in union 
with the See of Peter: Second, estab- 
lish a central office, or 
fices, to serve as 


regional of- 
reception centers 
where ministers who wish instruction 
may meet ministers and re- 
ceive additional encouragement; and 
Third, provide Hostels with chapel 
and resident priest to house and in- 
struct these ministers and later refer 
them to the Bishops for some specific 
assignment, so that they may continue 
in their chosen profession as full-time 
workers in the Master’s Vineyard. fF 


convert 


Time For Camp 

Continued from page 13 

throws himself (sometimes literally) 
into it. 

After supper, which is at six, there 
is another brief free period before the 
night activities which include movies, 
treasure hunts, races or, best of all, 
the campfire with its lively story ac- 
companiment. Each evening there is 
a different program. All too soon for 
the camper nine o'clock approaches 
and that means: to bed. Before pull- 
ing the covers over his head each 
boy says zis night prayers and thanks 
God for the blessings of a good day. 

That is what takes place on an 
average day at camp. Much more 
could be written about the special 
events like nature walks, war hikes 
and cook-outs, but this would only 
emphasize again that the Catholic 
camp everything to offer its 
campers — sportsmanship, enjoyment, 
and good example. 

The camp exists for the youngster, 
and it strives to teach him, by prayer 
and play, what it means to be a good 
Catholic citizen. What greater motive 
could a parent have for sending his 
child off to a summer camp? T 


has 


Common Sense 


One of the most frightening 
bombs of modern times—far more 
crippling than the nuclear ones— 
has been the explosion of mental 
illness. Last month in Atlantic City 
two meetings of psychiatrists dis- 
cussed the problem. 

Somehow the idea has blossomed 
thai the Catholic Church is against 
psychiatry and the treatment of 
mental disorders by psychiatrists. 
To combat this error Dr. Daniel J. 
Shea has recently written a brief, 
easy-to-read refutation 
in non-technical terms.' His aim is 
to show that there is no conflict 
between Catholicism and psychia- 
try, and he successfully fulfills his 
purpose 


clear, and 


One of the most rewarding chap- 
ters in the book deals with mental 
hygiene, that is, ways to prevent 
mental illness. From the standpoint 
of good mental health, childhood 
and adolescence are critical periods. 
Dr. Shea offers some simple but 
far-reaching suggestions. 

Religion must be the foundation 
upon which all education is built. 
We realize that God has 
made us for a future life and what 
that future life will be each of us 
decides by the kind of life 
we lead here on earth. 

Youngsters should be taught from 
infancy to bear responsibility and 
to fulfill obligations. Obligations 
are based on love and love means 
sacrifice. 

A person’s mental health is large- 
ly determined by the way he uses 
his will-power. Children should be 
guided, but at the same time al- 
lowed sufficient freedom to exer- 


are to 


freely 


cise their will in meeting and over- 
coming difficulties. 

Teen-agers should be taught how 
to control their emotions. They 
need to learn how to avoid ex- 
tremes. To fully face reality is to 
realize that there will be mistakes 
and failures. But there will also be 
achievement and success. Above all, 
youngsters should be taught to de- 
velop a sense of humor. If we take 
ourselves too seriously, even minor 
failures may develop into phobias. 

The lessons of Dr. Shea may 
sound very much like good old 
common sense. But if everyone 
would take the trouble to leam 
them, the world would be a much 
happier place. tT 

—ROGER MATZERATH, S.A. 


1A Handbook on Mental Illness for 
the Catholic Layman, Vantage, $2.95. 
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Summer Festivals 
Continued from page 21 
ence tickets are free for the asking 
Prince Philip, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, is expected to be in New York 
to open the British Exhibition at the 
Coliseum, June 10-26. The show will 
highlight a month of special events 
including a British Military Tourna- 
Tattoo at Madison Square 
Among the other important 
shows at the Coliseurn will be the 
1969 Health Exposition, July 16-24 
New York is a Summer Festival 
but it wouldn't be New York without 
such year-round sightseeing attractions 
at the Empire State Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, the Statue of Liberty 
Times Square and the United Nations 
A boat ride around Manhattan or up 
the Hudson is one to see the 
town’s sights. You can also make the 
rounds of New York’s varied neigh- 
borhoods and landmarks in a sight- 
seeing bus or survey the New York 
scene from a helicopter. 


ment and 


Garden. 


way 


Seen from any angle, New York is a 
city of incredible variety—in its shops, 
restaurants, languages, diversions and 
architecture. Many neighborhoods con- 
tribute to making New York a Summer 
Festival. Greenwich Village holds its 
Outdoor Art Show in historic Wash- 
ington Square through June and Sep- 
tember. Nearby Sullivan Street is the 
center of the Italian Festival of St 
Anthony of Padua, June 3-13. Mul- 
berry Street has its Feast of San Gen- 
naro in September, and there are 
many smaller festas between the two. 

The steps of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
are the scene of an annual flower sale 
in June. Later in the month, the Irish 
get together for traditional music and 
dancing at their annual Feis. New 
York’s Puerto Ricans fill Randall’s 
Island Stadium for San Juan’s Day, 
June 24; Hungarians march on St. 
Stephen’s Day, August 20 and _ the 
West Indies Day Parade is a Labor 
Day tradition. 
The Boston Arts Festival which 
makes its appearance for 17 days and 
nights each June opens this year on 
June 2. This open-air carnival of the 
arts provides half a million people 
yearly with an opportunity to enjoy 

.at no cost whatever...the spright- 
liest arts of our time. Painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, opera, theater, jazz, 
poetry.... Name your liking and you'll 
find it here .. . free! 

This cultural Boston beanfest which 
is citizen-supported has inspired simi- 
lar festivals from San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, to St. Louis, Missouri. 

The stage is set in the Public 
Garden, with its charming lagoon on 
which drift swans and swan _ boats. 

Continued on page 28 
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How to Combat Indecent Literature 

QUESTION: We have a problem in our community with indecent greeting 
cards. Some people call me a prude and others say that I am behind the 
times. But I think it is a shameful thing that these cards are allowed to be 
displayed and sold. I have seen suggestive and anti-religious St. Patrick's 
Day cards, sacrilegious Christmas cards, and even obscene Mother's Day 
cards. Is there anything that can be done about this flood of immoral trash? 

Mrs. C. Thompson, Valley Stream, N.Y. 


ANSWER: Yes, indeed, Mrs. Thompson, many things can be done and people 
like yourself can and should do them. A new wave of indecent and obscene 
every side there is fresh 


literature is literally flooding the country. On 


evidence that the circle of distribution is fanning out wider and wider. 


What Does Obscenity Mean? 

In any attempt to take positive action, however, we meet a serious and 
mmediate difficulty in trying to clearly define the meaning of obscenity 
t pornography. Legislators get fouled constantly on the sticky problem of 
ust what is and what is not indecent. 

he difficulty is related directly to people. For some a picture, a dress, 
piece of writing is definitely indecent and perhaps even an occasion of sin. 
Difterent 
temperaments -all 


For others, however, the very same things may be only a bore. 
times and places, different social backgrounds, different 
ive their influence in determining what is obscenity. 

Yet, with all this variability, we do know that such a thing as obscenity 
exists. Common sense tells us that there are some things which are evil for 
the generality of people, even though exceptions may be found. Obscenity is 
therefore defined as anything which invites or arouses in the average person 
illicit sexual excitement. 


What To Do About Obscenity 

A solid and workable definition of what is obscene and indecent is an 
indispensable tool for anyone who expects to attack this problem. It is easy 
to go too far and condemn too much and it is just as easy to pass the whole 
problem off as too complicated, too vague, too slippery. 

Yet a definition and even an ideal, while ind eminently 
worthy in themselves, must be translated into practice if they are going to 
do any good. What then can or should one do to combat obscenity? 

1. The simplest thing, as in the case of stores selling dirty greeting cards, 
is to go to the owner and tell him in a friendly but firm manner that he is 
offering material which is offensive and objectionable to his customers. Such 
a statement, when it is delivered calmly and without anger or impatience 
but with the strength of conviction, has compelling force for a reasonable 
owner. If several neighbors can be enlisted to do the same thing, it won't 
be long before such material is withdrawn from sale. 

2. Sometimes, however, a single voice or several voices will do no good 
at all. Either the owner is unmoved or the establishment which sells the 
material is too big to move. Then it is necessary to enlist the help of an 
organization. A parish society, with the permission of the pastor, is good; 
even better is a political or civic club. On the national level we have the 
National Office for Decent Literature with headquarters at 33 East Congress 
Parkway, Chicago 5, and also the Citizens for Decent Literature, with a 
central office at 3901 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

3. If the mails are used to send suggestive literature or pictures, by all 
means bring the offensive material to your local postmaster. Recently a 
conviction was obtained in the District of Columbia. Prosecution by the 
Government is possible only when people cooperate with the authorities. 

Above all, be active in promoting good literature, good pictures, good 
greeting cards. The sickness of mind which produces the filth that all decent 
people object to no doubt will always be with us. But obscenity can be 
eliminated to a large extent if enough earnest and interested citizens raise 
the demand for socially, religiously, and artistically acceptable material. t 

—FaTHER Rocer, S.A. 


necessary 








Do you have a question about religion? Write to Fr. Roger, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Questions of a genera! nature are answered in this column; all others are answered by letter. 





Your Last Will 
and Testament 








“THEY RE FIGHTING over the -prop- 
erty!” This is just what happens, 
in so many cases, when a person 
dies without leaving a Will. It is 
a pity to read of the family con- 
flicts, the bitterness created and 
the contesting law-suits which re- 
sult because the drawing up of a 
Will was put off until it was too 
late. And very little time elapses 
before the would-be heirs, who 
now find. ample time to be on 
hand for the disposition of the 
property of the deceased but had 
little interest in his well-being 
while he was still alive, are in evi- 
dence, and are filled with expres- 
sions of heartfelt sympathy. 

Your lawyer gives you sound ad- 
vice when he suggests that you 
make a Will. You, too, will feel 
more contented in knowing that 
you made a just and thoughtful 
disposition of your earthly goods 
among those whom you loved and 
those who befriended you. 

It is praiseworthy also that you 
leave a special bequest to charity 
in thanksgiving to God for the 
blessings which you have received 
from Him during your lifetime. 
Cardinal Manning of England once 
remarked: “It is a poor Will that 
does not name Christ among the 
heirs.” You who are familiar with 
the world-wide missionary and 
charitable works of the Graymoor 
Friars have a blessed opportunity 
to help them continue their Christ- 
like work. Make a special bequest 
to them in your memory! 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
xnent, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y., the sum of 


to use for any charity they see fit. 
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AVE MARIA 
RADIO HOUR 


25th Anniversary 
1935-1960 


Twenty-five years of Catholic Drama 

on Radio, honoring Our Lady under 

the title, Our Lady of the Miraculous 
Medal. 








OUR LADY OF THE AIRWAVES 


RADIO} 


Dramatizing the 
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PRODUCED BY THE 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS =| 
ST. CHRISTOPHERS INN 


GARRISON, NEW YORK 
b 


National Programs Broadcast on all 
our stations in the United States and 
Canada. 


Help support these radio programs. Send 
donations to: 


AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 
for the Homeless Men at St. 
Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Address: 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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St. Francis Chapel 
Graymoor 


T was a hot summer day in 1911, 

as Father Paul walked down the 

mount of Graymoor. Soon a 
voice called him by name, and he 
stopped. It was an elderly man 
from Waterbury, Connecticut, who 
was on his second visit to Gray- 
moor. John Reid was his name. 
The previous winter he had come 
and gone almost unnoticed, but 
now he requested a few minutes 
of Father Paul’s time. 

They walked together down the 
hill. The conversation was about a 
bell. John had just seen the con- 
struction work going on for a new 
chapel at Graymoor, to be dedi- 
cated to St. Francis the coming 
October 4. John wanted to contrib- 
ute to it—so he offered to buy the 
bell for the chapel. 

Having begun the construction 
with only two hundred dollars ‘in 
the Graymoor treasury, Father 
Paul eagerly welcomed all dona- 
tions—even pennies. But a dona- 
tion from John Reid seemed very 
strange. At home he was known as 
the town miser, living on fifty 
cents a day, greeting people at the 
door with a kerosene lamp which 
he would extinguish when they 
entered. But when John left Gray- 
moor that day, he also left behind 
over one hundred dollars for a two- 
ton bell from the Steel Alloy Bell 
Company. 

This chapel built forty-nine 
years ago is still standing at Gray- 
moor. Perhaps its sturdiness can be 
attributed to its architect, John 
Cyril Hawes, who in later life be- 
came Father Jerome, the famous 
hermit of Cat Island in the Ba- 
hamas. Mr. Hawes offered his serv- 
ices to Father Paul as a_thank- 
offering for his own reception into 
the Catholic Church. But he left 
for England before the completion 
of the chapel and Carlton Strong, 
an architect from Pittsburgh and 
also formerly an Episcopalian, took 
over, finishing the tower in the 
style of St. Francis Church at 
Assisi. 

The first money contributed to- 
wards the chapel was from three 
Protestant friends of Graymoor, 
each giving one dollar. The 
masons, quarry men, and mortar 





mixers were Brothers Christopher 
from St. Christopher’s Inn. Despite 
the energetic effort of all con- 
cerned with the chapel building it 
remained incomplete on the pro- 
posed date of dedication, October 
4. So, Father Paul dedicated the 
bell instead and called it the St. 
Christopher Bell in honor of the 
Brothers Christopher who put so 
much labor in its construction. 

On January 18, 1912, with every- 
thing ready for the dedication, an- 
other misfortune occurred. Bishop 
Thomas Cusack, Auxiliary of New 
York, who was to officiate at the 
ceremony, missed the only train 
that would get him to Graymoor 
on time. However, the Very Rev. 
Anselm Kennedy, O.F.M., Provin- 
cial of the Friars Minor, was at 
Graymoor at the time and acted 
for the Bishop. 

With the exception of two but- 
tresses which have fallen off, St. 
Francis Chapel of today is identi- 
cal with the original. The bell 
which John Reid bought still con- 
tinues to summon the Friars to 
their daily exercises. The pilgrims 
of today still find within its walls 
the same warm Franciscan atmos- 
phere of the days when Father 
Paul was present in the chapel. 
(The choir-stall where he spent so 
many hours in prayer is marked 
by a cross). They see the same 
statue of St. Francis above the 
altar, another of St. Clare on the 
Epistle side and the well-known 
one of St. Anthony, which figured 
in the beginning of Graymoor’s 
National Novena to St. Anthony. 

The main altar, which is of 
white marble, was brought from 
Assisi in 1930 where it stood on the 
traditional spot where St. Francis 
received the sacred stigmata of 
Christ. By the entrance of the 
chapel is a plaque informing visi- 
tors that they can gain a plenary 
indulgence for making a visit un- 
der the usual conditions. 

—SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 
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DOWN EAST 


SALT-TANGY and pine-scented is the 
breeze which blows at Lingan, Nova 
Scotia where St. Joseph’s—now a mis- 
sion parish attached to Gardiner 
Mines is situated. Although a good 
deal of the picturesqueness of Lingan 
comes from its typical white Cape 
Breton church situated on a ledge 
near the Atlantic, most of the forty- 
five families earn their livelihood 
from the coal mines. 

St. Joseph’s is the “mother” church 
for a broad area. Centuries ago the 
parish was founded by the French. 
Then Irish families lived there. Today 
a considerable amount of people are 
of Scotch ancestry. 

The Graymoor Friars were given 
charge of Lingan by the late Bishop 
Roderick MacDonald in the summer 
of 1958. Fr. Theophane Murphy, S.A., 
then the pastor at St. James Church, 
Gardiner Mines, appointed Fr. Daniel 
Egan, S.A.. in charge of St. Joseph’s. 
At that time Father Daniel together 
with 50 of the parishioners completely 
renovated the church. Now Fr. Col- 
man Gallacher, S.A., ministers to the 
spiritual needs of the parish. 


VISITS TO CHURCH 


One of the most remarkable things 
about St. Joseph’s is the plan arranged 
by the parishioners for daily visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Each person 
signs up for a 15 minute visit a week. 






In this way at almost every moment 
of the day there is someone praying 
in the church. The altar boys are 
trained by Miss Rita Cummings. 
Father Colman, who resides at St. 
James’ in Gardiner Mines, where Fr. 
Timothy Dran, S.A., is pastor—is a 
well-known priest now in the neigh- 
borhood. A native Scot—he once 
worked as a_ ship-builder in Port 
Glasgow—he has appeared several 
times on the Sydney TV station with 
his group of local boys and girls 
doing various dances ranging from 
the Spanish Hat Dance to the Square 
Sets. Winter and Summer in_ his 


y 





St. Joseph’s, Lingan, N.S. 


sandals and bare feet and habit, he is 
a welcome sight to everyone. 

June is a wonderful month along 
the Nova Scotia coast. The ice has all 
disappeared and_ pleasantly cool 
breezes blow on lobster fishermen as 


Lobster traps stand on wharf awaiting the lobster season 
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Fr. Colman Gallacher, S.A. 


they drop lobster traps which have 
been constructed or repaired during 
the winter months. In the bright new 
sun, inlets can be seen which lead 
into lakes surrounded by glens and 
hills. Many .of the people who settled 
around here came from Scotland 
about 1800. The wanted a_ place 
which would resemble their native 
land. That is one of the interesting 
aspects of eastern Nova Scotia: it has 
a touch of Scotland but is at the 
same time a true territory of the new 
world. 


THE OLD CHALICE 


An interesting episode concerning 
the early days of the Lingan parish 
was the discovery some years ago of 
an old Mission Chalice. It is a solitary 
but genuine link between the present 
day and the pioneer years of French 
Lingan. Albert Almon of Glace Bay 
writes in his book “Louisbourg, the 
Dream City of America,” that the 
treasured chalice was discovered in 
1910 by Mr. Stanley MacDonald near 
Cadegan Brook, Walshe’s Cove, 
Bridgeport. He accounts for it in the 
following manner: “When the French 
of Lingan Head heard of the English 
fleet approaching Cape Breton, they 
took all the treasures from the Lingan 
church, carried them across a large 
bay, and, for safe keeping, buried 
them near a large brook. This is just 
the place where the Mission Chalice 
was found.” In 1935 the Mission 
Chalice was presented to the parish 
of Lingan and an address was given 
by Rev. A. A. Johnston, parish priest 
of Pictou and the historian of the dio- 
cese of Antigonish. 

The present church at Lingan was 
blessed on Sunday, December 21, 
1862 in honor of St. Joseph. Fr. James 
Quinan was the first pastor of the new 
church. It was well built because even 
to this day it is a solid structure. ‘J 
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Courage 


N the day of Our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion into heaven, He told His 
apostles to wait in Jerusalem 

“until you receive the Holy Spirit 

and you shall be witnesses for me 

to the ends of the earth.” Ten days 

later the Holy Spirit came down 

on them and filled their souls with 

the spiritual graces of firm faith 
| and courage. 

In the past these men had been 
selfish and ambitious. They had 
desefted our Saviour in that hour 
when He needed them most. 
One of them had even denied Him 
three times. But from this day of 
Pentecost to the end of their lives 
they would remain true to Him. 
| They would go to the far corners 
of the earth to bear witness to 
their faith in Jesus as the Risen 
Saviour of the World: 

Indeed the very word that Christ 
used in speaking of them, wit- 
| messes, took on a new meaning. 
| The Greek word for a witness is 

marturia and from it we get our 

English word martyr. The apostles 
| were witnesses even to the point 
of shedding their blood in death. 
| This courage and faith is not 
| something extraordinary, but must 
| be found in our daily life as 
| Christians. For Christ has ad- 
| dressed to each of us the command 
not to fear those who can only 
destroy our earthly life, but fear 
only God who has all power over 
us. 
| In order to strengthen us with 

the supernatural courage we need 


Rieranielit of 


| to live as true Christians, Our Lord _ 


has left us the special sacrament of 
Confirmation. By this sacrament 
we are made spiritually strong and 
receive the grace necessary to pro- 
fess our faith without fear. Thus 
the very name Confirmation tells 
us that its purpose is to make us 
strong. 

It is also called the sacrament 
of the laying on of hands. This 
|. name comes from the ceremony in 
which the bishop lays his hands 
on the head of the person and 
prays that the Holy Spirit will 
| come down on this person. He also 
anoints the forehead with chrism 
; and says: “I sign you with the sign 
of the Cross and confirm you with 
the -chrism of salvation.” The 
chrism used in the anointing is a 
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mixture of olive oil and balsam 
which was consecrated by the 
bishop on Holy Thursday. The 
bishop then gives the person being 
confirmed a slight slap as a sign 
that they must be willing to suffer 
for Christ. 

The effects of a worthy recep- 
tion of this sacrament are a 
stronger faith and the courage to 
profess it openly. We also receive 
an increase in sanctifying grace 
making us more pleasing to God. 
Like Baptism, Confirmation places 
a mark on our soul which will 
remain for all eternity. The mark 
or character, as it is called, iden- 
tifies us as soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Another name for Confirmation 
which helps us to understand it 
better is the Sacrament of Spiritual 
Maturity. It is called this because 
it gives us the special graces we 
need to accept our responsibilities 
as mature Christians in a world 
that is becoming more and more 
unchristian. 

The special mark or character 
placed upon our souls at Confirma- 
tion represents a progressive step 
in our life as members of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. Now this life, 
if it is to be true life, must find 
expression in action. The action of 
a Catholic upon society is what is 
looked for and this is Catholic 
Action. 

Our Lord’s promise of the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles before His 
Ascension was followed by a com- 
mand of action. “You shall be 
witnesses for me to the ends of 
‘the earth.” We too, having been 
confirmed with the Holy Spirit, are 
called by Christ to be witnesses. 
We do this by living good Catholic 
lives, and that means putting our 
faith into practice. But as con- 
firmed witnesses we should go 
farther. Following the example of 
the apostles we should lead others 
to a greater knowledge of God and 
to a closer union with Him in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which is 
the Church. —Patrick Hunt, S.A. 





LETTERS to the Editor 


Favorite Part 

Dear Editor: Your articles on American 
religious cults are my favorite part of 
When talking to door-to- 
missionaries it is good to be kind 


your magazine 
door 
to them but at the same time to be a 


with 


quainted their religion and _ its 
origin 
Incidentally 
lic Literature 
Valley 
Catholic 


tie in somehow 


Nothing-Be-Lost. 


we have an active Catho 
Distributing Guild in Mil 
In this way we prevent waste of 
magazines, Perhaps this could 
with your Union-That 
Peggy Mitchell 

Mill Valley, Calif 


Fifteen Years Ago 

Dear Editor: Today is the 
versary of the Marine 
Jima in which I participated as chaplain 


15th anni- 
landing on Iwo 


It was interesting for me therefore, t 
have a friend send me the January, 196 
copy of THe Lamp in which on page 12 
he had identified me as the priest offer 
ing Mass on an attack LST. That pictur 
was taken as we approached Iwo Jima 

Sincerely yours in Christ 
Rev. W. L. Byrne 
Salesian Boy’s Club 
San Francisco, Calif. 


College Opportunities 

Dear Editor: I read with interest Father 
Standerwick’s article on “Going To Col- 
lege” (Lamp, May.) 
financing a_ college 
course, a very 


The problem of 
education is, of 
grave one. Frequently 
people have little knowledge of availabk 
The College Scholarship 
operated by the College En 
trance Examination Board, will help in 


scholarships 
Service, 
determining an applicant’s need for 
scholarship aid and the amount. 

Many non-college sources, such as state 
grants to children of deceased or dis- 
abled veterans are available. Some states 
e.g. New York, have a scholarship pro- 
gram for prospective teachers of mathe- 
matics and science. Industries e.g. Gen- 
eral. Motors, Labor organizations, e.g 
AFL-CIO, and fraternal organizations 
e.g. K of C also have scholarship pro- 
grams. 

Andrew Wilson 
Albany, N. Y. 


In Poland Today 

Dear Editor: I wish to express my sin- 
cere thanks for the excellent article 
“Tension Rises in Poland,” by J. J. Han- 
lin, March 1960. 

The article was a true communication 
with those unfortunate people living be- 
hind the “Iron Curtain” who are being 
so much suppressed because they do not 
want to deny God! 

I feel that many people who might not 
have known of the critical situation 
which exists in Poland will through this 
article now, no doubt, join in their 
prayers for the intentions of those who 
have to endure such a hardship. 

(Mrs.) Christina Chobrzynski 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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TRAVELING WITH A BABY 


WEATHER FORECASTS may help you 
squalls traveling, 
and forecasting on your part 
can largely eliminate the squalls that 
might otherwise be made by children. 
A few precautions, a bit of planning— 
and an auto trip with babies or young 
children can be a real pleasure trip 
for the whole family. 


avoid rain while 


some 


Pre-planning can solve one of your 
biggest problems: keeping the chil- 
dren occupied when you're on the 
road. If you’re absorbed in the scen- 
ery or in the mechanics of driving a 
car, you may fall victim to a common 
psychological quirk, and imagine that 
the kids, if they're not kicking up a 
fascination with 


Actually, 
their attention span 1S so much shorter 


rumpus, share you! 


the passing scene since 
than that of adults, you may simply 
the 


expression of 


be experiencing calm before a 


stormy juvenile bore- 
dom 

How to keep them occupied? For 
older children, take along an assort- 
ment of interesting spelling, counting 
or memory games. Bring along toys 
for the younger ones, but make sure 
the kind that 


much physical movement. Assign one 


they're not necessitate 


of the children the duty of seeing 
that the car doors are locked at all 


times. In that way, you'll be protect- 
ing your family, educating your kids 





to the need for safety, and giving 
one of them a chore that will increase 
his interest in the trip. 

Even a baby can be kept content 
for long stretches of a trip if you’ve 
feel at home by taking 
along his most familiar toys. 


made him 
Suitable play space should be set 
the car. A bit of 
provides it. When packing 
things in the car, stack your luggage 
in the back so that it’s level with the 
back seat. Cover it with a quilt, and 
you've got a level, made-to-order play 
area, 


aside in ingenuity 


your 


the children something to 


do does you another favor. By check- 


Giving 


ing their tendency to hop around in 


their seats, and focussing their atten- 


tion within the car, it helps them 
avoid carsickness. Other good ways 
to detour around this road_ block: 


plan to stop frequently along the way 
so that the 
their legs. Have a few lemons on hand 
the first 
move the child up to the front seat 
ride than in back), 
and let him suck on a lemon. 
Keeping kids clean and tidy on the 
put the 
Be sure to take along cloth- 


youngsters can stretch 


and, at sign of carsickness, 


(it’s a smoother 


road needn't you through 


wringer 
made from synthetic 


Ing easy-care 


fabrics. Overalls, T-shirts and slacks 
or sunsuits are comfortable for young 


travelers, and don’t require the care- 
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that fancier duds do. 
important, make sure the 
clothing is of a color that won't soil 
easily. 


ful ironing 


Equally 


A sufficient supply of toiletry items 


for Baby is a must, of course—and 
even with older children, it’s not a 
good idea to count on rest rooms 


always having soap and other groom- 
ing compact 
to the problem is a Baby Travel Kit. 
Though the powder, lotions and soap 
it contains are made especially for a 
baby’s sensitive skin, they come in 
very handy for older children during 
clean-up stops on the road. Extra 
pockets in the baby travel kit can be 
used for tissues, pins, washcloths or 
The kit itself 
scuffproof, can be hung by its own 
strap almost anywhere in the car, and 
folds neatly to the 
pocketbook so that 
indoors if you like. 


necessities. A solution 


bibs is washable and 


small 
carry it 


size of a 
you can 

In planning 
number 


your meal stops, rule 
one is to regular 
A young child can 
become easily upset or cranky if his 
meal schedule is changed. Steer your 
hard-to- 
digest foods, and plan to have your 


follow a 


eating schedule. 


family away from heavy, 
main meal after the day’s traveling 
Is over. 

New foods, differences in drinking 
water, erratic vacation meal schedules 
—even the excitement of 
territory 
or intestinal 


setting out 
can cause stomach 
irritation 
common symptom, diarrhea 


for new 
and its most 
A stand- 
urd remedy such as Kaopectate is good 
to bring along for this. But if the 
diarrhea is persistent or severe, sus- 
food call the 
doctor immediately. Avoid this upset 
while traveling by shunning untidy 
roadside stands and foods most prone 
to spoilage. 

If the baby of the family is on a 
milk can fill 


with and 


pect poisoning and 


canned formula, 
bottles 
water for several days ahead. Then 
all you add 
milk, freshly opened, as you need it. 


you 
sweetening sterile 


have to do is canned 

Avoid sunburn. Even in a car the 
sensitive areas of nose, lips and ears 
are prone to severe burns. 

A further Make it a 
point while traveling to say the five 
decades of the rosary—the Family 
Rosary—each day. All of the rosary 
One or 
can be 


suggestion. 


need not be said at once. 

other of the older children 

appointed to say a decade. 
Comfort, safety, something to do— 


what more could any kid want? The 


forecast: fair, with little chance of 
storms or squalls. Fair? It'll be 
great! t 








Summer Festivals 

Continued from page 22 

You can cruise on these famous boats 
with large models of swans in the 

stern... and view colorful 

and tents that hold the displays. Along 

the shore, crowds wander among the 

justly famous and colorful flowerbeds. 

It’s a gay affair! 

What are in those gala striped tents 
that line the green? An art exhibition 
that includes paintings, drawings, and 
sculptures, each judged and selected 
by a distinguished jury. Over 45,000 
persons a day stream through . . . off- 


banners 


duty policemen, mothers toting babies, 
Beacon Hill dowagers, giggling bobby- 
soxers. The works range from. staid 
portraits to brooding abstract paint- 
ings. Some people gasp, others stare 

_all react with a tornado of excite- 
ment. 

In the evenings, the center of attrac- 
tion is the huge outdoor stage. For 
music-lovers, the gamut runs from 
Handel to hot and cool running jazz. 
Jazz_ concerts, Father 
Norman O’Connor, Boston’s jazz ex- 


arranged by 


pert, are set for the 1960 program... 
and an opera presented by Julius 
Rudell, director of the New York City 
Opera, will be heard this June. Pre- 
vious operas have included Gian-Carlo 








IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


e@ Eighth Graders 
e@ High School students 
e College men 


We Are Now Accepting 
Candidates 
For 
GRAYMOOR’S 
@ St. John’s Minor Seminary 
e@ St. Joseph’s Novitiate 
e@ St. Pius X College 
e Atonement Major Seminary 


If You Would Like To Be 
A GRAYMOOR PRIEST 


To work on Home or Foreign Missions 


To Preach, Teach, WRITE —to save souls 


cut out, fill out, return 








VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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Menotti’s “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street,” and “The Consul.” 

Dance will be represented by Andre 
Eglevsky, Melissa Hayden, and others. 
This year, a new full-length ballet, 
featuring Eglevsky and Hayden makes 
its debut at the Festival. 

Four evenings are devoted to 
drama. Festival dramatic presentations 
have included Saroyan’s “The Cave 
Dwellers,” Wilder’s “The Skin of Our 
Teeth,” Sherwood’s “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois,” performed by top-notch casts 

.and playing to standing-room-only 
audiences. 

Poetry lovers this year will flock to 
hear Robert 
work. Further attractions will be a 
fine display of New England archi- 
tecture, choral groups performances 
and a final-night musical spectacular. 

The whole idea began on a spring 
evening ten years ago. Mr. Jerome 
Rosenfeld, a publisher, was driving 
with his wife into Boston to view an 
art show. As they passed the Public 
Garden, Mrs. Rosenfeld observed how 
pleasant it would be if paintings 
could be viewed in the Park. Mr. 
Rosenfeld agreed. T 


Lowell read his own 


Strange Papuan Customs 
Continued from page 18 

not buried. The corpse is put in a 
small box, painted in characters of 
red, yellow and black, with its legs 
tied back against the abdomen and 
the arms fastened to the chest. He is 
then wrapped in leaves and left along 
some main road or trail until com- 
pletely decomposed. The bones are 
then pushed into the ground and a 
small fence is put up to guard the 
remains from roaming pigs. 

The food of the natives consists 
mainly in yams, sweet potatoes and 
taro. There is no pastry whatsoever, 
not even bread. Meat is usually eaten 
only at ceremonial occasions when 
pigs are killed to satisfy Tamburan, an 
evil spirit. But it is common to see the 
young Papuans catch a rat or skunk, 
put it on a stick and roast it over a 
fire to eat. On one occasion a Friar 
was working with a group of natives, 
splitting a log, when they uncovered 
half a dozen yellow worms, each as 
wide as a thumb. In a short time the 
fire was going and the worms were 
roasting. Not one was offered to the 
Friar, who made a silent thanksgiving. 

The clothes of the natives are very 
scanty and it is remarkable how their 
home locality is easily identified by 
the few leaves or straps they wear. 
Children and adults run around bare 
foot, their soles being “like old base- 
ball gloves.” The bloated bellied, fuzzy- 
haired Papuans have been hardly 


dented by western cleanliness. One 
Continued on page 30 











Necrology 
May then | 
sous || 
esd tn pfreace 


a 


We commend to the prayers of our readers 





the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Leo A. Riordan, Henry A. Vots- 
mier, Anton Stoschitsky, Raymond 
Giese, Roland J. Smith,  Sr., 
Josephine Cotter, Patrick J. Tuohy, 
Michael J. Begley, Michael Glenn, 
George F. Faller, Mr. Dougherty, 
Andrew Rakoczy, Michael Stephen 
Myers, Edward Gratten, Edna 
Ryan, Catherine Wenzel, Mother 
M. Gerard, Rose G. Stawasz, John 
N. Donovan, Mrs. J. Merritt, Ken- 
neth L. Hesson, Frank Seibert, J. 
Albert MacDonnell, Alice M. Cun- 
ningham, Paul Lynch, Herman 
Edwards, Claudia M. La Forte, 
Hannah T. Hanley Verrette, Pat- 
rick Barrett, Rev. William F. 
Sheehan, Mae Nolinari, Marie D. 
Rucker, Michael Mullaney, Arvid 
Norman Lindgren, Jr., Earl Hodin- 
ger, Michael Donohue, Mrs. E. 
Soffel, Edna McIntyre, Nora Fran- 
cella, Annie Boylan, Sally Lynch, 
Miss Emily Shields, Matilda Botte, 
Frank J. Garman, Wm. McGinty, 
Anna Roek, Mary Ceeilia Harris, 
Joanna Szporna, John Martini, 
Anne Ferrante, Cath. McIntosh, 
Catherine Cecile Kelly, Amos Bon- 
nerville, Mrs. Fandrey, Mary Dun- 
don, Margaret M. Connell, John 
Weber, A. M. O’Rourke, Jeanne 
Baudry, Hubert Richardson, 
George M. Starr, Simon Klimek, 
Mrs. C. Carneghi, Robert Burns, 
Cadie J. Talbot, Byron Beatty, 
Martin Purtill, A. Gertrude Ahearn, 
Arthur Kelly, Joan Fahey Sullivan, 
Ann Kaylor, Mr. L. C. 
Marie Kelly, Beatrice Parsons, 
Peter Lynch, Andrew Gacek, Wil- 
liam E. Leahy, Marie Wesley, 
Sister Mary Colletta Steele, Mar- 
garet Finnerty, Mr. Costello, An- 





gg, Ellen 


thony Szporna, Victoria Szporna, 
Sister M. Stella, Agnes McSorley, 
Laura Crimmins. 
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SPO RTS by JOE CAHILL 


THERE IS NO BUSINESS like the fight 


business. As unsavory as the sport 
mav seem to be in some quarters, it 
nevertheless has become an avenue to 
fame and fortune for many a_ boxer 
Through the 


boxers endowed with equally sound 


years some clever 
business acumen have gained financial 
independence through the medium of 
the squared circle. 

There is, of course, no better ex- 
ample of this than Gene Tunney. The 
first heavyweight champion to retire 
undefeated, he parlayed brains and 
boxing skill into a fortune. 

High ring earnings and sound busi- 
ness ventures figured in Jack Demp- 
sey's emergence from riding the rails 
to financial independence. 

More recently Sugar Ray Robinson, 
erstwhile middleweight champion, 
demonstrated some fancy footwork at 
the bargaining counter and 
ment table in building great wealth 

Now it is beginning to look like 
the most astute business operator of 


invest- 


them all is Ingemar Johansson who 
currently wears the heavyweight 
crown 

A product of the labor ranks of 
Goteborg, Sweden, Ingo has been 
nothing short of judicious in his inter- 
national money machinations 
capturing the coveted boxing throne 
from Floyd Patterson a year ago. 

A stylish dresser with a Thespian 
flair, Johansson has proved his versa- 
tility in the business world. He heads 
up a heavy industrial equipment firm, 
operates a successful fishing business, 
and is in demand as a stage, movie 
and television entertainer. 

His operations other than fighting 
in the United States have been so 
diversified that a major Madison Ave- 


nue advertising agency is engaged to 


since 





regulate this phase of the champion’s 
complex existence. 
With investments of this scope and 


range, it Is no wonder then that the 
swashbuckling Swede devised some 
manner or means to alleviate the 
heavy tax bite. Old-timers in the 


fight business marvel at his brilliant 
manipulations in the field of inter- 
national finance. 

First thing Johansson did to im- 
prove his tax status was to leave his 
native Sweden, bag and baggage, in 
favor of neighborly Switzerland where 
the internal revenue bit 
tively light 

Heavy taxation also precipitated 
Johansson’s other stroke of 
Here he is an employee of the Scanart 
Swiss outfit, from 
takes all of his 


1s compara- 


genius. 


Corporation, a 
whom he allegedly 
orders. 

“Go to New 
heavyweight 
Floyd Patterson” 
pany. Yes, Scanart will be paid Ingo’s 
share of the receipts. 


York and defend the 
championship against 


dictates the com- 


Johansson figures to take at least 
a half million dollars out of his first 
defense of the championship at the 
Polo Grounds on June 20th. Without 
these clever business devices, the Tax 
Collector 

Tunney, Dempsey and even Robin- 
as pikers compared to 


would be the big winner. 


son, appear 
Johansson when it comes to getting 
the most out of the Yankee dollar. 
In the final analysis, 
Ingo’s over-all approach to prize fight- 
ing is something out of the ordinary. 
Being heavyweight champion of 
the world, it is said, is the equivalent 
of having a million dollars. It is un- 
doubtedly the most priceless posses- 
sion in the world of sport. It would 
only natural then that the 


however, 


seem 


The Champion shows weapons he will use against Patterson 
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holder of such a plum would go all 
out to protect his possession 
Does Ingo play it safe? Not on your 


life. He is like 


He flies his own plane and drives his 


a kid with a new toy 
own sport car. Flying and driving are 
considered in the haz- 
ardous category. But the way 


not normally 
Ingo 
goes about it is something else. 

His approach to the 
tantamount to stunt flying. His sports 
geared for 
that is the way he accelerates it. Your 
reporter vividly, 
breezing around the Indianapolis 
Speedway at speeds in excess of 110 
miles an hour with Ingo at the wheel 
and making like one of the drivers in 
the 500 mile championship 


again. 
airlanes is 


car is high speed and 


recalls, only too 


UNORTHODOX ROUTINE 


Certainly these antics must be re- 
garded as unusual and risky for any- 
one with as large an equity in boxing 
as he has. But the unorthodox seems 
to be routine for the swarthy Swede. 
training program. 
a fighter since the 
time of the Marquis of Queensbury 


Consider _ his 
There was nary 


who approached the game with such 
a casual air 

Normally, a fighter retreats to the 
solitude of a 
from civilization. He chops trees, runs 


mountain camp miles 
miles and miles over hill and dale, is 
early to bed and early to rise. He 
seldom sees his family, and women 
are forbidden at the camp site. In 
other words, a fighter conditions his 
mind as well as his body for the 
gruelling battle ahead. 

Not our friend Ingo. His training 
quarters include a sprawling, modern 
homestead, at a very plush summer 
resort. His mother, dad, 
brothers are all present. Even his 
Birgit Lundren, occupies a 
room in the house 


sister and 


fiancee, 
It is not unusual 
for the Champ to get in a dance or 
two during his training and sweet 
music and television are often the 
order of the day. 

What about all this so-called 
buffoonery in training? Rocky Mar- 
ciano, a former champion and knock- 
out artist, is not so sure that Johans- 
son’s approach is wrong. 

“The most difficult part of fight- 
ing,” Rocky once said, “was living 
like a hermit. If I had a_ training 
routine like Johansson has Id still be 
active.” 

Johansson’s counter to any un- 
believers is simply: “I do not recom- 
mend my type of training for anyone 
else. All I know is what is best for 
me.” 

Even Patterson can’t condemn that 

unless, of course, he can prove 
his point within the allotted 45 
minutes of action on June 20th. Tt 











Strange Papuan Customs 
Continued from page 28 

missionary writes, “I don’t know how 
a young man can court a young lady 
here; he must have X-ray eyes to see 
through the dirt and grime and see the 
beauty underneath.” Another writes, 
“A minor miracle is slowly taking 
place here on the station. The boys 
are beginning to wash regularly. Some 
come and ask for soap on their own 
accord. ...” 

Their languages are another prob- 
lem to the missionaries, since they 
have never developed a form of writ- 
ing. New 
and over 100 dialects. In some locali- 


Guinea has 60 languages 


ties only 5,000 natives are in a single 
language group. The Pidgin English 
spoken in New Guinea is a mixture of 
words from English, native tongues, 
Chinese, Malay, German and others. 

But in spite of the language barrier, 
Papuans well express themselves in the 
“Backing,” 
that nothing is given for free 


custom of which means 
Even 
an expression of sympathy deserves a 
return gift. One of the Friars shaved 
his beard down to conventual size and 
immediately the natives came running 
to him and showed their warm sym- 
pathy. What he did not know was that 
the beard is a sign of manhood and 
to shave it means that a tragedy has 
occurred in one’s life. The “sorry for 
you” of the natives was followed by 
extended arms waiting for gifts. 
Missionary life in New Guinea does 
not have all the glamour and enchant- 
ment which at times we associate with 
this type of work. There are many 
heartbreaks, disappointments; many 
tests of patience perseverance. 
But the joy which comes with spread- 
ing the Faith is indescribable. We can 
get a glimpse of it from a Friar’s com- 
ment on the natives attending Mass at 
Tari, “When these people embrace the 
Faith, I’m certain they will be Chris- 
tians that you and I can be proud of.” fF 


and 


The Number One Contestant 
Continued from page 15 

of claiming that honeymoon prize 
came a new energy. His old spark re- 
turned. He began to talk in sentences 
of twenty-five words or less. During 
the next few months, he averaged one 
prize for every four 
entered. That’s the equivalent of a 
major league batter hitting .250 for a 
full season. 

The Wednesday that Clarence took 
his bride-to-be to City Hall for the 
marriage things started to 
happen. A young reporter recognized 
him and spread the story all over 
Page One. “Contest Winner to Marry 
in Time to Claim Prize” the 
headline. Underneath was the picture 
of Clarence and his girl. 

Now had 


tioned the prize to Hester, intending 


contests he 


license, 


Was 


Clarence never men- 
to surprise her. Of course she got the 
She _ thought 


her just 


wrong idea Clarence 


Was marrying to claim his 
prize and keep his luck running. She 
had a temper. She sent back the ring 
and promptly moved out of town 
rhe papers played the twist with 
full orchestration. There were picture 
layouts, quotations from authorities, 


regrets, condemnations, even editorial 


cartoons. Here was human interest 
and controversy all rolled up in one 
guy. Opinion was evenly divided. 
Clarence was a great lover, on one 
hand. On the other, he was a cad to 


marry a girl just to keep his luck in 
high 
Russia was shoved back to Page Two. 


gear. For a few days even 

It was almost inevitable that Clar- 
ence would be talked into appearing 
on the “People to People” show on 
television. 

It has been reported elsewhere that 
the natural theater of the affair drew 
the highest rating ever for a single 
half-hour show. 


I'll never forget it. There he was, 
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on millions of TV screens all over the 
He sad looking. He 
needed a haircut and he insisted on 
wearing a butcher's white smock. He 
had Hester’s ring in his hand. 
“Hester, if you're listening to this 
show I want you to know that I still 
love you. To prove it, I'll marry you 
a week after 
deadline. I'll give up my career. I'll 
another rest 


country. was 


the honeymoon prize 
never ente! contest the 
of my life.” 

Every time the host of the show 
tried to interrupt, Clarence just stared 
into the camera. “I mean it, Hester, 
I mean it.” Over and over. 

The response was terrific. Women 
cried that night in their living rooms, 


Men shouted. Fights broke out in 
bars all over the nation. It was the 
greatest love scene ever done on 


television. 

Hester had to relent. She was on 
the phone immediately, but it took the 
operator nearly three 
hours to through to 
that’s the 


Clarence and Hester were married in 


long distance 
get Clarence, 


how jammed lines were, 


one of the biggest weddings ever seen 
in St. Joseph’s Church. 


At the reception, Hester had an 
announcement of her own. She _ told 
Clarence and about twenty million 
Peeping Toms on TV that she had 
absolvy ~d ( larence ot his promise 
“You can enter any contest you 
want,” she told him with a big. tall 
grin. “I know you married me _ be- 
cause you love me—not to win a 


contest.” 
That's the end of 
as the Clarence bachelorhood is con- 


the storv as far 


cerned. 

But what about that jinx? Was 
there such a thing? Did it keep 
Clarence from winning that big an- 
nuity contest. Do you really forfeit 


your luck with your unclaimed prize? 
Well, had 


blessing, but he never clipped another 


Clarence his wife's 
coupon to enter a contest. 

All that publicity had made him a 
national figure, a real authority on 
contests. 

Clarence is now vice president of 
that advertising agency, in charge of 
its contest department. He has a desk 
of his own and a gallon jug paper- 
weight and a big mural in the form 
of a telegram telling about a certain 
honeymoon prize. 

Clarence keeps busy dreaming up 
sell breakfast food 
and soap and every type of merchan- 
dise. 

Folks in the business say he’s a 
positive genius at it, too, but I don't 
know. Most of his contests are way 
out in left field. I haven’t been able 
to win myself as much as a stuffed 
teddy bear. 


new contests to 
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TEEN TO PI 


cS 


B MOVIES AND YOU 

“*B’ movies don’t 
bother Ronnie. I 
didn’t see a thing wrong 
with that one.” 

“Me either, Janet, 
but I don’t know if we 
should have gone in or 
not. I can’t get it out 
of my mind. It didn’t 
seem bad, but ti 

Janet and Ronnie are 


me, 





like lots of teenagers 
and adults. They just don’t know if 
i's right or wrong to go to a “B” 


movie. They want to be entertained. 
They don’t want to sin. 

Movies classified “B” by the 
Legion of Decency for many reasons. 
Acceptance of divorce, excessive bru- 
tality 


crime 


are 


immodest dress, glorification of 
are a few. 

It isn’t easy to define such a classi- 
fication. Some bad 
enough to be condemned, but neither 


movies are not 
are they good enough to be wholly 
unobjectionable. They range from 
completely objectionable to 
approved for adults. That is 
why the Legion calls this classification 
“objectionable in part.” 

As Catholics cannot accept 
movies that make divorce acceptable 
and desirable. It is true we do read 
ibout it every day in the newspaper. 
We cannot deny it happens by look- 
ing the other way. But it is just as 
true that we have an obligation not to 
ourselves to false but 
stories of its accept- 


almost 
nearly 


we 


expose some- 


times persuasive 


ance as a good thing, or as an easy 
way out of a problem. 
The same may be said of crime 


and brutality. Teenaged gangs often 
get a start from a boy who took his 
notions of power and glory from the 
famous gang heroes of some Bowery 
movie. 

Many sins against purity are com- 
mitted en- 
couraged and moved to it by the 


because someone was 
subtleties of an enticing movie. 

Attendance at “B” movies can be 
sinful, even mortally sinful. Movies 
have a big part to play in our lives. 
Remember the last time you went to 
the show? You got so engrossed in 
the story that it was over before you 
realized it. This is natural. Through 
your eyes and ears came the ideas. 
They occupied your mind. You 
thought deeply. You followed the 
story move for move. Latest technical 


advances like Cinemascope almost 


put you in the middle of the action. 


It’s wonder became in- 
terested. 

If it happened to be a good movie, 
morally artistically speaking, 


there is no doubt home a 


no you so 


and 
you went 
better person for your experience 

But what if it were not so good? 
Just the same the ideas were there, 
right in the depths of your mind. Like 
Ronnie get them out 
sometimes, even if you try. They keep 
coming back. 

Knowing this overwhelming power 
the movies have of getting into your 


you just cant 


mind, your Bishop may sometimes for- 
bid attendance at a particular movie 
under pain of sin. This is rare. But 
it does happen. 

It is also gravely sinful to attend 
a “B” movie if you feel you will sin 
it. It is sinful to attend 
which will for 
an occasion of sin. This we know 
but 


because of 


any movie be you 
not 
man-made law, from 
the natural law of God. 

In the Popes 
have spoken about these questionable 
movies. And whenever they talk about 
them, they warn all people of the 
dangers, but they especially speak of 
the harm to young people. Pope Pius 
XI in a letter to all Catholics said, 
“Everyone knows what damage is 


done to the soul by bad motion pic- 


from any 


recent years even 


tures. They are occasions of sin; they 
seduce young people along the ways 
of by glorifying the passions; 
they show life under a false light; 
they cloud ideals; they destroy pure 


evil 


love, respect for marriage and affec- 
tion for the family. They are capable 
also of creating prejudices among in- 


dividuals, misunderstandings among 


nations, among social classes, and 
among entire races.” 

But what if, like Janet and Ronnie, 
“B” movies don’t bother you? Lots of 
people say that. Think a little before 
you do. Are you sure? Really it is very 
difficult to tell. 

No matter how much you deny it, 
little by little work 


mind. Without even knowing it, you 


ideas on your 
can be influenced by them. You may 
begin to think along with them. 
You've heard brainwashing. Bad 
movies can do just that to you if you 


of 


are not careful. 

Janet said she didn’t see anything 
wrong with the movie she and Ronnie 
saw. Maybe that is one sign that she 
had been brainwashed. That is why 
she and Ronnie need help. 

The Legion of Decency can provide 
this needed help. It does not take 
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away your freedom. [’ar from being 
a curb of free will, it helps you 
choose. It helps you make the right 
decision. The Legion provides you 
with information about a particular 
movie that you need to know. Then 
you can make a decision. Following 
the Legion’s list is a sure recipe for 
good clean fun. 

—Henry Heckman, OFM Conv. 


AT 1960 YOUTH CONFERENCE 


TEN YEARS a White House 
Conference Children and Youth 
takes place. Now that the delegates— 
al 7,602 of them 
few 


Every 
on 


have gone home, a 
made the 
The opti- 
mism and seriousness of the youthful 
delegates was obvious to all who at- 
tended. Their recommendation voiced 
an almost for 
for 


remarks can be on 


conference’s achievements 


unanimous concern 


moral and religious values and 
human rights 

Here, for example are three of the 
recommendations: 


The White House Conference af- 


firms the importance of personal 
faith in God, the strengthening of 


moral and religious values, and the 
necessity for continuing re-examina- 
tion of personal conduct 

We affirm that the home is the 
for establishing and 
transmitting ethical principles 

We recommend that children and 


primary source 


youth be granted greater opportuni- 


ties for specific religious education 


including released-time 
from public schools . . . for programs 


under the supervision of local re- 
ligious bodies. 

Along with the voices of the youth 
of the 


portant messages delivered by men 


nation there were also im- 
and women who have given a lot of 
their time to the teaching and guid- 
ance of youth. Abraham 
Heschel, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, told the dele- 
“The urgent task faced 


by American education, is to destroy 


Joshua 
Professor at 
gates: most 
the myth that accumulation of wealth 
and the achievement of comfort are 
the chief vocations of man.” 

About 
President 


education, George Meany, 
of AFL-CIO, had this to 
say: “To a major extent, the advances 
achieved in our way of life . . . can be 
attributed to the gradual . . . abolition 
of child labor and the institution of 
compulsory, universal free educa- 
tion.” 

All in all, the conference reflected 
the hope that can be placed in the 
people who will be ruling America 
tomorrow. 

—Daniet Ecan, S.A. 









PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN 
SUN-DAPPLED SIDEWALKS and the hum 
of — children’s sifting 


basic ingredi- 


voices into 


screened windows are 
photo- 
graphing all the family fun under the 
sun! And it takes just one picture of 
a child’s like 
a cup” at the discovery of a bloom on 
the action of an ant colony to make 
a summer memorable! 


ents of summertime. So is 


face “holding wonder 


A simple working formula for your 
summer outlook on the family album 
is: (a) an ample stock of film, (b) 
your children’s absorption in any of 
their myriad summer activities, (c) a 


camera ready for clicking on short 
notice! You need only these items to 
provide all-year-round enjoyment of 
finding his frog or 
Sister’s impish expression of children 
caught in the act of them- 


selves—treasured supplements to the 


Junior’s first 


being 


planned special occasion shots such 
as the family picnic. 

However fleeting these unposed 
moments may be, a quick view of 
your subject(s) generally gives you 
a chance to check your background. 
Is it cluttered? Would another shoot- 
ing angle offer better composition? 
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which de- 
satisfaction 
However, 


if the immediacy of your shot is such 


considerations 
ultimate 
with your picture quality 


These are 


termine your 


that you can’t rectify these situations 


on the spot, you can probably im- 
prove on your original print through 
cropping and enlargement. To elimi- 
distracting back- 


ground features and to help “center- 


nate extraneous oF 
up” a badly composed picture, make 
around its focal 
point showing only the area you want 
an enlargement to include. Your 
photo dealer will be glad to advise 
and assist you in getting a more satis- 
factory result. 


a crayoned frame 


ACTION SHOTS BEST 


Photographing children being them- 
selves almost pre-supposes catching 
them in motion. Don’t forego those 
shots just because your camera isn’t 
equipped with a fast shutter setting. 
Even the simplest box camera can 
give you fine action shots. The trick 
is to locate yourself so you'll be 
getting the action “head-on” whether 
you're shooting a toddler on a tricycle 
or Junior sliding into third base. Any 
moving object shows less apparent 
motion if it is coming directly toward 










































































you than when viewed from the side 
and is correspondingly easier to photo- 
graph. 

Above all, 
speed-up your shutter closing by a 
faster squeeze of the exposure button 


don’t think you can 


Youll only jar the camera out of 
focus. So, regardless of the urgency 
of your shot—press—don’t punch 
Sunlight, unfortunately casts _ its 
own shadows. This is especially an- 
noying on faces in close-ups. One 
solution is front lighting; that is, 
having your subject face into the sun. 
Another is side lighting in which 
half the face is bright and the other 
half shadowed. But either stratagem 
implies a posed picture and has little 
point when you're concerned with 
candid shots of your children. 


USE FLASH LAMP 

Fill-in flash is your best approach 
tothese pictures. It may seem strange 
to use a flash lamp in broad daylight 
but the fact is that flash lamps are 
most helpful when the sun is bright- 
est. It follows that the brighter the 
sun—the darker the 
shadow! 


accompanving 


A flash lamp (it should always be 
a blue one for color film), fired from 
the correct distance will 
shadows and pick up all the radiance 
in your small subject’s face. For close- 
ups, allow about six feet with a box 
camera adjustable 
cameras permit a focus of less than 
three feet. But at these distances, be 
sure you use a flash guard or cover 
the flash-holder with 
thicknesses of a white handkerchief. 


wash-out 


though some 


reflector two 

Remember too that in order to get 
the best 
dren, you have to get down to their 


camera’s eye-view of chil- 


level. Keep your camera low. Other- 
wise, you may end up with a shot of 
the top of a tow-head and miss the 
wonder and whimsy of a child’s sunlit 
face reflecting sheer delight in sum- 
mer sun! 
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